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Mountains ‘dick 1S 

I went to the mountain-top weary, [MBAR Y \G: 
With problems to face and work out; Sai | on 
The future looked dismal and dreary— KS 


My mind was oppressed with doubt. 


But the peace of the place crept into my soul, 
I was awed by the marvelous view; 
Serenity, like the warming sun, 
Crept over my spirit anew. 


ee 


#) For the God of the Mountains had spoken, 
vy While humbled and silent was I; 
é, Had shown me how trivial, worthless, 
#)\ Some things men have placed so high. 
vy There, by the Gap, He taught 
#) me 
H There are mountains in Life, 
yy iiedseonue:s 
*) But there is never a mountain Ne 
H so high or wide Cc 
ey But a way can be found to go ; 
#) through; G 
xy Through to the sun-kissed fields 
ey beyond, 
i Where Peace and Contentment 
ey await, 
ey Where the cares slink away like 
f shadows— 
é IF WE ASK FOR THE KEY 
TO THE GATE! 
¥)\ —Grace HARNER POFFENBERGER 
oy Where Lilacs Bloom and» Dogwood Meets the Eye” on the Lovely Campus at Mercersburg 


CHOIRS OF GRACE 
CHURCH, GREEN- 
CASTLE, PA., the 
Rev. G. Ermine Plott, 
pastor; David Martin, 
Director Senior Choir; 
Ellis Izer, Director 
Children’s and Young 
People’s Choirs; Mrs. 


A. Neill Brumbaugh, Ci 
ey Organist. eed 
es 3 
2) (These three Choirs é 
ey take their turn in the es 


services.) 
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PSYCHOLOGY AND CHRISTIAN FAITH 

Another professor of psychology. Ernest 
M. Ligon, of Union College, approaches his 
subject from a different angle than do 
Professor and Mrs. Wieman. Indeed his 
volume The Psychology of Christian Per- 
sonality (Maemillan) is about the clearest 
cut treatment of Jesus as a psychologist 
that has appeared. His aim is “to inter- 
pret the teachings of Jesus in terms of 
modern psychology,’ having three groups 
in mind; parents, ministers and _ those 
Christian men and women who have lost 
their way and no longer find religion valid 
for human living. The book is a_com- 
mentary on the Sermon on the Mount as 
found in Matthew, with an effort to an- 
alyze it as objectively as possible—that is 
as a psychologist, to see whether its teach- 
ings are “in accord with all we know of 
the psychology of personality.” 

The author feels that the power of Chris- 
tianity “to develop strength of personal- 
ity and character is no longer obvious.” 
He evidently believes that this is in the 
main because our psychological use of the 
teachings of Jesus has been neglected or 
faulty. To those who have come to feel 
that the problems of personality are in- 
soluble and that human nature cannot be 
changed, Prof. Ligon expresses the convie- 
tion “that the solution of all these prob- 
lems is to be found in the teachings of 
Jesus.” The basis of the Sermon on the 
Mount is in Jesus’ conception of “fatherly 
love.” Fatherliness “consists of a group 
of characteristic attitudes towards others.” 

The author’s interpretations of Jesus’ 
teachings and their application to the psy- 
chology of personality is a great advance 
upon the traditional commentaries on the 
gospels. This is especially true in his in- 
terpretation of the Beatitudes, of which I 
need give but one or two examples: “To 
Jesus, righteousness consisted of the laws 
which govern the spiritual and social uni- 


verse ... they were based on the positive 
dynamie of love and not on negative 
ethics.” For example again: “Meekness 


ean be defined as the unshakable faith that 
the universe is lawful. Christian meekness 
is the faith that the universe is fatherly.” 
“The pure in heart are always looking for 
the best in men.” Finally, Jesus “be- 
lieved that there are spiritual laws which 
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are the will of God; that those laws are 
worth finding; that whatever happens is 
the result of their working; and if a man 
devotes his life to their diseovery he will 
find the Divine, inherit the earth, learn of 
the true nature of the kingdom of God, 
and experience the happiness which comes 
to him who lives in the kingdom of heaven. 
The scientific attitude has been found to 
be a valuable factor in mental health. 
Therefore, one who has faith which Jesus 
taught will be mentally healthy and 
achieve great things.” 

This “fatherly love” is dynamie: “mourn- 
ing is the inevitable reaction of any man 
who has a genuine affection for his fellow 
men.” “One who is sympathetic with other 
men gains a perspective which makes him 
able to see his own troubles in their true 
light.” The “peace” of Jesus had a char- 
acter all its own. 

These teachings are all applicable to 
child psychology: “a child can learn to be 
characteristically courageous, magnani- 
mous and unselfish as easily as to show 
fear, anger and greed.” This is the impli- 
‘cit substance of the entire volume. “If 
one makes the Beatitudes his philosophy of 
life, he fulfills every requirement” of men- 
tal health. How illuminating this is be- 
side the darksome cheerlessness of Freud- 
ianism and its satellites! Prof. Ligon be- 
lieves that “any child can be taught the 
attitude of the Beatitudes.” 

In this manner we are led through the 
entire collection as recorded in Matthew, 
often with the shedding of new light on 
Jesus’ teaching as it is applied to the hu- 
man personality. All of the qualities in- 
herent in personality may be integrated 
into character, including the sex impulses. 
Indeed this volume is throughout construe- 
tive and cumulative rather than negative 
and repressive. The sources of moral and 
spiritual power are inclusive of prayer and 
worship, including fasting, when rightly 
interpreted as Jesus conceived it. The 
Lord’s Prayer is psychologically relevant. 

“The Chaos of Fear” is “involved in 
every complex,” and is “the underlying 
cause of all repressions.” “Children are 
born with very few fears. But in the 
early years parents teach them hnndreds 
of them.” Jesus is the great destroyer of 
the fear complex. 


W. D. ScHERMERHORN, D.D., LL.D. 


Another of the great foes of personality 
is anger. “Psychology has long recognized 
that fear and anger are the two greatest 
enemies of strong personality, but has not 
always suggested a workable way out.” 
Jesus, however, “has given a philosophy 
of God and man which requires the sort 
of faith that psychology finds healthy and 
which has been the very source of the 
power of science.” “It gives a basis for 
a type of love which overcomes lust, with- 
out losing any of its power, and whieh in- 
spires us to the highest achievement of 
which man is capable. Let those who think 
that psychology can cure all of our mental 
ills without religion reflect upon these 
facts. Religion is indispensable to human 
happiness. Finally, when one sees the tre- 
mendous waste in human personality; small 
mean people, selfish people, dishonest 
people, social parasites, criminals, unhappy 
people, he finds that the forees of fear and 
anger are responsible for most of them. ; 4 
Jesus has given the only solution that has a: 
thus far been found. ‘Love your enemies’ :* 
is not the impossible commandment. It i 
is the commandment which it is impossible ' 
to be without.” a! 


Even the “inferiority complex” is amen- 


able to Jesus. “The psychiatrist traces ~ 
back the complex to its childhood begin- = 
ning, but if he is to accomplish any bene- nats 
ficial effect, he must re-educate the indi- 
vidual into a new attitude toward life, 
whieh will not have the elements of in- © ie 


feriority in it. Whichever program is Pe te if 
tried, the elements of the program of Jesus p i 
will have to be employed. Furthermore, 
the Christian religion has in it the faith 
in a fatherly God, which is the center of 
the Christian personality, with its program 
of fatherly behavior. Such a faith is es- 
sential to the strongest personality, and — 
can be found nowhere except in the teach-~ 
ings of Jesus.” What a refreshing breeze — 
a volume like this is after so much of ads ‘- 
miasma of the Bertrand Russels to which 
we have been subjected in recent years! 
In Professor Ligon we have a teacher who ny 
is not less, but more, of a psychologist — 
because he makes a place for spiritual — 
intuition and insight in his realm of 
science. 


—Charles S. Macfarland. 


if 


Professor of Church History, Garrett Biblical Institute ce 


The reign of Elizabeth was from 1558 
to 1603, almost fifty years. Eventful years 
they were. The Peace of Augsburg (1555) 
had just given Protestantism its right to 
be on the continent. Scandinavia was 
turning Lutheran. The Council of Trent 
moved its weary lengths. Brilliant stars 
sparkled in the literary and theological 
skies—Shakespeare, Jonson, Bacon, Hook- 
er, Calvin, Melanecthon, John Knox, Loy- 
ola, Xavier, Socinus Arminius. The Mas- 


sacre of St. Bartholomew (1572), and the 
Edict of Nantes (1598). The defeat of 
the Spanish Armada (1588), the rise of 
the East India Company (1601), the plans 
for colonizing in America. Again in the 
midst of a world in motion, religion has 
its influential part. 

During Elizabeth’s reign the race was on 
between the Bishop’s Bible and the Gene- 
van Version. The former held the 
Churches, the latter won popular esteem, 


four to one. When James I came 
throne there was an attempt to- 
uniformity about the Church—to re 
the Establishment and the Puritans to 
common service. The one point from 
the Puritans could not be dislodged 
that there were many faults in the Bis 
Bible. The king disliked the 
edition, it is said, because it 
disrespectful to royalty. a 
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POVERTY IN THE MIDST OF PLENTY 


In a remarkable special letter sent to his clients this month 
by Mr. Roger W. Babson, eminent statistical expert, he 
emphasizes the fact that legislators are as futile as our 
captains of industry in solving our economic difficulties. 
On the occasion of her departure from America, General 
Evangeline Booth of the Salvation Army gave this memor- 
able message: “Beware of substituting the New Deal for 
the Old Gospel!’ Mr. Babson says that “every day more 
and more people are becoming convinced that our difficulties 
can be solved only by a change of heart on the part of our 
people.’ He says it is a fundamental fact that “business is 
controlled by people’s desires. Tell me what people want 
and [ll tell you what is going to happen.” 

This is often called “the age of plenty,” and yet in the 
middle of it we have “poverty in the midst of plenty.” What 
is the reason for this? What is our underlying difficulty? 
Mr. Babson is sure it is “the lack of proper desires on the 
part of our people, and especially the unwillingness to sacri- 
fice to accomplish such desires. The crux of the situation 
is our poverty of spirit. That is our real poverty in the 
midst of apparent plenty.” 

The final paragraph in Mr. Babson’s letter is so impor- 
tant that we pass it on verbatim. It contains a message that 
every Christian man and woman in America ought to hear 
and heed: 

“Tet me close by reciting a conversation I had with 
Thomas A. Edison shortly before his death. I asked him 
what he considered the greatest machine in existence—the 
one which has the greatest possibilities. I thought he would 
mention the airplane, the internal combustion engine, or 
developments in electricity or radio. To my surprise he 
quietly replied: ‘The soul and. brain of a little child’ Not 
being content with this answer I pressed him further by 
asking what he felt would be the next great development 
along scientific and mechanical lines. To this question he 
replied: ‘If you take seriously, Babson, the religion which 
you profess, you should be able to answer this question 
yourself. Technologically this country has vone already too 


far. Our next job is to catch up spiritually’. ’ 
Oh yes, Mr. Edison was right. Our next job is, indeed, 


to catch up spiritually. And it will require a sacrificial 
dedication of ourselves on the altar of the Gospel to do it. 
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PENNSYLVANIANS, TAKE NOTICE! 


Election Day, November 5, will be a real time of testing 
for professing Christians in Pennsylvania. In 419 com- 
munities there will be a chance to vote out legalized saloons ; 
in 250 sections the question of Sunday movies will 
be up for decision. There should be no difficulty for a 
Christian citizen-to decide either of these issues. But, alas, 
some Church members will vote just like the worst scala- 
wags in town. Those who rarely go to Church and never, 
or scarcely ever, read Christian literature, can hardly be 
expected to vote right. They get their ideas from persons 
and agencies that are hostile or indifferent to the Church 
and all that the Church stands for. | 

We have yet to see a single good reason for legalizing 
Sunday movies. It is altogether a commercial proposition, 
a grab after more money for a purpose on which many of 
our people are already spending too much for their own 
good. Whatever improvements the past year has brought 
in the motion pictures, few indeed are as yet sufficiently 
edifying to be proper food for the Lord’s Day. 

It may be worth while to repeat here the views of an 
eminent prelate of the Roman Catholic Church, Archbishop 
Curley, of Baltimore, expressed a few years ago. We 
respectfully refer it for serious consideration to the voters 
of Pennsylvania. It is entitled, “Six Days of Movie Dirt 
is A-plenty,” and reads as follows: 


“Spiritual values are an asset to any city. The trend of 
current movies is to destroy these values. Educating our 
youth is costing us millions. Immoral movies tear down 
what our schools are trying to build up. Being conscious 
of a share in the responsibility for the spiritual well-being 
of the people of Baltimore, and convinced that the average 
motion-pictures presented to our American audiences are so 
full of salaciousness, and so destructive of moral standards 
that they should not be shown to decent people on any day, 
therefore, I am particularly opposed to motion pictures be- 
ing shown on Sunday. Since Mr. Hays and the industry 
insist upon giving us movies that are calculated to wreck 
the morals of our people, I see no reason on earth why a 
six-day supply of movie dirt is not enough.” 

However, apart from this uncomplimentary view of the 
present-day cinema, the question as to the propriety of 
commercialized entertainment on the Lord’s Day persists. 
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Is it not insulting to the Almighty to ask citizens to join 
in an attempt to change the Ten Commandments? *‘*Remem- 
ber the Sabbath Day, to keep it holy,” said the Ruler of all 
the universe. But Pennsylvanians are asked to amend the 
Word of God to read: ‘Remember the Sabbath Day, to 
keep it holy—until 2 P. M. But after that do as you please, 
even if you prefer gangster pictures or Mae West to the 
House of God.” 
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INFLUENCE (EINFLUSS) 


Influence never dies. Every act, every emotion, every 
look and every word makes an impression for good or evil, 
for happiness or woe through the long future of eternity. 
Every man is a center of influence for good or ill. I cannot 
live to myself. I must either be a light to illuminate, or a 
tempest to destroy. I will either be an Abel, who, by his 
immortal righteousness, being dead yet speaketh, or an 
Achan, who is proof that man perishes not alone in his 
iniquity. 

We are all well-doers or evil-doers. “None of us liveth 
to himself.” We die, but leave an influence behind us that 
survives. The seed sown in life springs up in harvests of 
blessings, or in harvests of sorrow. Whether our influence 
be great or small, whether it be for good or evil, it lasts, it 
lives somewhere, within some limit, and operates some- 
where. The grave buries the dead form, but the character 
walks and walks the world over, and distributes itself either 
as a benediction or a curse among the families of mankind. 


The sun sets beyond the western hills, but the trail of light 
it leaves behind, to guide the pilgrim to his distant home, 
The tree falls in the forest; but in the lapse of time turns 
into coal, and our fires burn the brighter because it grew 
and fell. We live and we die, but the good or evil we do 
lives after us, and is not buried with our bones. 

Since our earthly life is so brief and the night will soon 
come when the murmurs and hum of our days shall be dumb 
forever, it will be well for us to mark the mile-stones by the 
way pointing to the better land. 

Would we be numbered among the earth’s benefactors, 
we must have our lives filled with good and blessed expe- 
riences and the lessons contained in the “Golden Rule,” and 
be perfected in the two great commandments, “on which 
hang all the law and prophets.” Then when all the glitter 
and tinsel of our earthly life is ended, and the unknown and 
mysterious eternity is spread out to our immortal vision, 
will it not be a source of greater joy to us to have wiped a 
tear from the eye of the sorrowing, to have soothed a weary 
pilgrim crossing the river of death, pointing by an eye of 
faith to the “Father’s House,” than to live and die without 
God? 

O MASTER, let me 
WALK with THEE, 
TALK with THEE, 
LOVE with THEE 
SERVE with THEE, 
PRAY. with THEE, 

SUFFER with THEE, 

DIE with THEE, 
RISE with THEE, and 
LIVE with THEE 
forever. Amen. 


—Hernry C. SCHLUETER. 


Baltimore, Md. 
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AN INTERESTING QUESTION 


Dr. Willard L. Sperry raises in Christendom a quite 
interesting query with reference to the current interest in 
the elaboration of the ritual of worship. He quotes one of 
the ablest of our Church historians as saying that every 
major religious movement in history passes through three 
stages: 1). An intense moral enthusiasm addressed to the 
purification of personal life, and, by inference, to the better- 
ment of society; 2). a reflective formulation of these initial 
convictions and theological definition of the movement; and 


3). the waning energy of those in charge of the movement 
is directed toward an elaboration of ritual and ceremony. 

Dr. Sperry then goes on to say: “We have here the 
familiar triad of goodness, truth and beauty, standing how- 
ever in a time sequence. The historian goes on to say that 
when we find a religious movement occupying itself pri- 
marily with esthetics, we may be sure that its enthusiasm 
has begun to flag and that it is in decline. Ideally, the 
quests of goodness, truth and beauty should originate inde- 
pendently ‘and should proceed simultaneously. “But if our 
historian be right, this does not happen in religion. First 
comes morality, then reflective thought, then esthetics. The 
last is also the least. He may be right or he may be wrong, 
but his statement gives us pause. For much of the organ- 
ized religion of the day is addressing itself to the esthetic 
elaboration of ceremony and liturgy. Is this fact not what 
we have supposed it to be, a fresh manifestation of the 
Spirit, but rather the sign of a religion that is beginning to 
be decadent ?” 

Why should we not cherish the hope that it is the former 
rather than the latter? The experience of the past may be 
disheartening, but history will not necessarily keep on re- 
peating its failures. Nevertheless, the question raised is an 


interesting one. 
eae, 


RELIABLES AND BACKSLIDERS 


At this writing we do not know how many are observing 
Church Paper Day, or with what success they are meeting. 
But here is a testimony from an eminent pastor, one of the 
most successful pastors of his Church, who is reported by 
the IVesleyan Christian Advocate, a message greatly needed 
in our day. After a great revival of religion this pastor 
sent in 300 new subscriptions to his Church paper, and 100 
of these subscribers were new converts. In sending the 
names, he wrote thus: “J never feel quite sure of the perma- 
nency of the additions to the Church until I have put the 
Church paper in the family, and usually I find that one of © 
the earliest signs of backsliding is the giving up of the rel- 
gious paper. If the men who get profit out of their or- 
chards are careful in looking after the young plants, why 
should not the Church be very careful about those who have 
recently been planted in the vineyard of the Lord?” No 
wonder so wise and devoted a pastor was successful and 
beloved in his day, and is now reverently remembered by 
thousands he helped into newness of life! 

. Many other pastors who have watched the process have’ 

noted only too often how a lost interest in the Church 

paper foretold a slackened devotion to the cause of Christ 

and a tragic deterioration of character and life. 
eK Or: 


KINGDOM OF GOD STORIES AND PARABLES 


By “Now AnD THEN” 


The Foolish Woman che 
On High Hat hill there lived only those people who had “3 
shekels by the bushel and souls of many kinds). Anda 


woman lived there who would ride about the Big City and 
the adjacent country in her fine limousine, and as she rode 
she looked, and as she looked she observed, and as she  — 
observed she thought. And she saw many worthy people © 
in great need, and she said, “This car cost 10,000 shekels ; 
the chauffeur costs 2 ,000 shekels per year, and the keep-up 
and gas costs 600 shekels per year, and all this is spent just — 
for my pleasure.” 
And she asked herself this question, “Am I doing right, 
and is this good stewardship in the Kingdom, when those — 
shekels would do so much good for others in need and i 
would lose little?” as 
And she got her chauffeur a good job elsewhere and sold 
the car and put the money on interest and gave whe she -¥ 
saved to the justly needy. B 
And it came to pass that when her neighbors on Hig 
Hat hill heard of this they were amazed and said, “V 
would the world come to if all of us did likewise: ren 


_ jn this evil world. One never can tell, however. 
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and that’s bad stuff for one who hath bushels of shekels.” 
And when they recalled that she had given 30,000 shekels 
for a club house for the dirty and lousy Italian and Hebrew 
boys on South Street, and that her father had given a 
quarter-million shekels for a home for crippled people, they 
said, ““She hath the bug bad.” 

And it came to pass that a High Hatter took it upon her- 
self to chide the woman for her unusual act, and said, “Is 
it not possible that thy act may have a bad effect upon the 
servants of High Hat hill, for you know, my dear, we High 
Hatters must stick together, lest these common people get 
funny notions.” 

And the woman said, “It mattereth not to me what the 
High Hatters think of what ‘funny notions’ the common 
people may get. It is what I think that matters, and I think 
that shekels squandered for selfish and unneeded pleasure, 
just to keep up the buncombe of High Hat hill, is an offense 
to God. Therefore the shekels which I save I give to the 
needy and help fulfill a law of the ‘The Sons and Daughters 
of the Kingdom’.” 

And the neighbor woman went home and told her hus- 
band that the woman had said that she belonged to ‘‘The 
Sons and Daughters of the Kingdom.” And the man said, 
“T never heard of that fool society before.” 
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“FAITH OF OUR FATHERS” 


Perhaps one of the most frequently used hymns for anni- 
versary or special rally services is our MEMORY HYMN 
for November. It was written by Frederick W. Faber, 
one time rector in the Church of England, and afterwards 
a priest in the Roman Catholic Church. 

He was born in Yorkshire, England, June 28, 1814, and 
was of Huguenot origin. Educated at Harrow and Balliol 
College, Oxford, he was made fellow of University Col- 
lege in 1837. He took orders in 1843 and was appointed 
rector of Elton. As an enthusiastic follower of the Rev. 
John Henry Newman, under whose influence he came while 
at Oxford, he went to the Church of Rome and was known 
as “Father Wilfred.” Feeling that the members of the 
Roman Church should have a hymn book “for reading” that 
would contain the mysteries of faith, etc., he published his 
“Hymns” in 1849. Quite a number of his hymns are found 
in most of the Protestant Church hymnals. Among them 
are—Our Memory Hymn, “Hark, Hark, My Soul,” 
“There’s a Wideness in God’s Mercy,” “O Paradise, O 
Paradise.” Our Memory Hymn is a pledge of loyalty and 
devotion to the “Faith of Our Fathers’; a pledge to labor 
for the conversion of all nations, and a pledge to be true 
to and love friends and foes, even unto death. With the 
world in turmoil, and warfare threatened among the nations 
of the earth, it will be well if nations and people will make 
this hymn their pledge of loyalty, not only to the faith of our 
fathers, but above all to the Father of all Nations and to 
the Christ, Who came to give us His peace.—A. M. S. 
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A GUARDIAN FOR PRESBYTERIANS 


Our apologies to Dr. S. G. Craig and his paper, Chrts- 
tianity Today! In our abysmal ignorance we had supposed 
that journal to be as dyed-in-the-wool Fundamentalist as it 
is possible for a journal to be, even in Philadelphia. But 
the irrepressible H. McAllister Griffiths, heresy-hunter and 
champion par excellence of the faith once delivered to the 
Presbyterian saints, thought otherwise. So under the tute- 
lage of the one and only Dr. J. Gresham Machen, Brother 
Griffiths has parted company with Dr. Craig, and has started 
a new semi-monthly paper modestly entitled The Presby- 
terian Guardian. This is supposed to be the last word in 
orthodoxy, the “utterly utter” exponent of Fundamentalism 
raised to the ‘nth power. If The Presbyterian, formerly 
edited by Dr. Craig, may be regarded as the ordinary gar- 
den variety of Fundamentalist, Christianity Today is a post- 
graduate course, and the new Guardian is a Council of Per- 
fection which can give esoteric knowledge to the elect be- 
cause, as the Christian Century suggests, it is “a Funda- 
mentaler Fundamentalist paper” than any previously born 
The first 
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issue of the Guardian does not indicate how soon either 
Brother Machen may outdistance Brother Griffiths, or vice 
versa. We all know the story of the doughty Scot who 
complained that only he and Sandy were left in the true 
Church ; and you may recall that he added: “I hae me doots 
about Sandy!” 

We may add, if the Guardian can find it in its heart to 
forgive us for such impertinence, that we should like to 
know why the sword on its cover page is pictured as 
sheathed. 

x * x 


TO THE RESCUE! 


When the plight of that brave and conscientious journal, 
The Churchman, was announced some months ago, and it 
was made clear that religious journals all over the country 
were publishing the facts in the case, we had hoped that 
the amount needed to save The Churchman from its enemies 
would be forthcoming within a comparatively short time. 
A good many generous contributions have been made from 
the people of all communions, including Roman Catholics 
and Jews, as well as Protestants; but we are disappointed 
to find that several thousand dollars are still needed. The 
Christian Leader said the other day: “There is no muzzling 
of The Churchman in its fight for decent movies. With a 
judgment of $10,200 hanging over its head, and costs 
mounting up, it goes its way, calm, courageous, outspoken, 
hopeful. No agency in the Churches is as much feared 
by money-mad producers as this paper, which is too astute 
to be fooled, too determined to be backed down. After all, 
there is not much difference between a Quaker and an 
Episcopalian when both have the inner light and believe 
in the religion of Christ. The Churchman is not wasting 
its fire. It knows too much to turn every issue into a broad- 
side on one subject, but it is absolutely relentless in its war 
on the agencies that create criminals, corrupt youth, and 
lower the tone of American life. To date, slightly over 
half of the money needed for the judgment and costs has 
been raised. We must get the whole amount. We must 
set The Churchman free. We must see the thing through. 
There is no East, no West, no North, no South, no issue 
of close communion or open communion, errancy or in- 
errancy of Scripture, when powerful commercial forces 
throw down the gage of battle. We all need The Church- 
man, whether we can contribute $1,000 or 10c.” 

We do not know how many of the readers of the MEs- 
SENGER have sent in a contribution for this purpose, but we 
should think it would appeal to all those who are opposed 
to muzzling the religious press in its efforts to promote 
decency in American life. You can send your contribu- 
tions to us or directly to The Churchman’s Defense Fund, 
at 19 EF. 47th St., New York City. Won’t you join the 
honor roll of the Defenders of Freedom? 


* * * 


HOW TO BE HAPPY 


Happy in the home, in the Church, in business, in social 
life; happy in work and play, in doing good and getting 
good; happy in study, in travel, in thinking, in feeling ; 
happy now and always, here and hereafter. 


And yet the less you think about being happy, the more 
happiness you will get. It is not an end to be sought; it is 
a blessedness to be enjoyed while you are after something 
else. It is in its highest ecstacy when the soul is absorbed 
in the good of others and oblivious of itself. It is not in 
mirth or music, or amusement or meditation, or the grati- 
fication of any of the senses, or the possession of any 
desired amount of money, or the attainment of position, or 
power, or fame. You will make the coming New Year 
happy all the way to its close, if you will rule your own 
spirit, bridle your own tongue, cast out the devil of jealousy, 
envy, and ambition; live for those who are near you, and 
do good to all as you have opportunity; but mindful that 
your chief mission lies in the home circle and the midst of 
friends to whom you are bound by the ties of nature and 
society. 


But not there only. As you are one of the household, so 
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you are one of the social circle, one of the community, one Who can say with you in mind—‘‘All I am or ever hope to 
in a world of human beings, each one allied to you by ties be I owe to him (or to her) who has blessed me.” 


that make all men kin. How often we say, ‘No one liveth 
to himself.” You may shut yourself in your own shell 
and lead the life of a clam, but you will fail to be happy 
and will certainly deserve to be despised. Life is earnest, 
and to be up and doing, always doing, is the high calling 
of every son and daughter of man. It would be an evening 
well spent, if you were to reckon up tonight the work you 
have done for others during the past month—think of the 
hearts and homes you have made brighter than they would 
have been if you had not loved them and blessed them— 
of the work you have tried to do for God in the person 
of the souls he has made and whom you have sought, of 
sacrifices for those who can make no return, of charities 
unknown save by Him who seeth in secret and rewardeth 
openly; think of them all, perhaps it will take only a few 
moments to calculate the sum, and get a lesson to last all 
the way through your life. After all, my dear reader, if 
we want to be truly happy, we must so live that we can 
truthfully feel that we will “be remembered by what we 
have done.” Have you been a real blessing in the life of 
some one? Or are you permitting some golden opportunity 
to pass by unnoticed? Do you want to have friends? Then 
it becomes obligatory on your part to become friendly. 


—Morcan A. Prrers, D.D. 
* ok *k 


NOT AGE, BUT SPIRIT 


Most of the folks who write to us to suggest a suitable 
pastor for a vacant parish and circumscribe the age limit 
as “not over 35 or 40,” are themselves older than that and 
would be promptly shelved if they applied their own 
formula. We always feel like replying that, inasmuch as 
we ourselves are slightly beyond that age, we do not feel 
we are competent to give them any advice on that question. 
To set an age limit at 40 is rather ridiculous anyway, and 
even 50 or 60 means the very prime of life for some men. 
As a matter of fact, some never grow old. ‘The most im- 
portant pulpits in this country are filled, for the most part, 
by men of middle life or older. 

Someone reminded us the other day of these lines by W. 
W. Gibson: 

“Fools of the jest which God 
Plays ever and again, 
We, who thought old men odd, 
Are now the odd old men!” | 
Men and brethren, it is not a matter of age, but of spirit. 


The Thoughts of Justus Timberline 


The Well-Preserved Calf 


The other day I heard again the modern 
story of the fatted calf. And I wish to 
put in my claim as one who was present 
when it happened. 

I had not yet got into a steady business, 
and was trying to earn a living and see 
something of the country. 

For a year and a half I belonged to a 
little Church in a part of the country that 
was new to me, and I helped a bit in a 
special meeting during the winter. 

The evangelist was a Salvation Army 
ensign, who admitted that he could tell 
all he knew in two weeks of preaching. 
But for those two weeks he was a whiz! 

One night his theme was the Prodigal 
Son. How he played with it! He brought 
the story home to the stolidest and coldest 
of his hearers. 

I can remember almost his exact words 
in that part of his address where the Prodi- 
gal’s parents—he brought in the mother, 
too—were on the lookout for their way- 
ward boy. 

“They always knew he would come 
back,” he said. “Every evening the fa- 
ther would look toward the road as he 
came from the barn with the milk. Many 
times a day, and especially at sundown, 
the mother would go to the kitchen door 
and look down the long lane, shading her 
eyes with her gingham apron, always ex- 
pecting to see the boy trudging up the 
slope to the dooryard. 

“And then one day he did come. Their 
faith was rewarded, their long patience jus- 
tified, as they hugged him and kissed him 
and patted his ragged shoulders. 

“Then it was that the father said to 
one of the hired men, ‘Fetch that calf from 
the back pasture, and we’ll have a feast!’ 
No need to hunt up a calf,” said the 
preacher; “there was one ready. Why, 
they’d been keeping that calf for years, al- 
ways sure it would be needed some day!” 

I’ve told this story before, but it needs 
telling again because there are people who 
say it is one of these made-up stories which 
preachers tell when they get together. 

Now I don’t say it never happened any- 
where else. It could. All I contend for 
is that onee it_did happen, and I was there 
and heard it. 

In this story there’s something harder 
to believe than the Salvationist’s remark- 
able idea about how long you can keep a 
calf. 


He had his hearers spellbound. They 


were listening as if they’d never heard the 
story before. 

And, though they were all people not 
more than one jump away from the farm, 
I give you my word that in the whole 
crowded Church I saw only one person with 
whom to share my youthful amusement. 

The pastor’s wife, sitting in the choir, 
caught my eye. And her eye twinkled, 
and then drooped for the merest fraction 
of a second, 

But everywhere else, absorbed and un- 
questioning attention. At the time I 
thought it was a tribute to the ensign’s 
absorption in the moving eloquence of a 
story which never grows trite, and I think 
so yet. 


How Fancy Religions Flourish 


I was asked the other day if we had any 
“faney religions” in our town, and I said 
we had. 

Every town has ’em. And to me they’re 
symptoms of something. 

I’m told, though I can’t check up on the 
truth of it, that there are more of these 
“fancy religions” in Florida and Southern 
California than anywhere else. 

That’s natural enough. Fancy religions 
—meaning freakish and more or less short- 
lived groupings around peculiar people, 
peculiar doctrines or peculiar religious 
practices—don’t flourish where most people 
are busy, or even where many are finding 
life a hard struggle. 

They thrive better where large popula- 
tions have plenty of time on their hands, 
and are restless and maybe “homesick 
without wanting to go home,” as my pastor 
once described it. 

That’s where the “itching ears” Paul 
speaks of are to be found; and whereever 
the ears are there the talkers will gather 
together. 


In our town, with all our economie wor- 
ries and actual distress, we are mostly too 
busy to take up with the false gospels of 
reward without labor, and rest without 
weariness, and success without effort. 

Our outdoor climate isn’t conducive to 
that sort of thing. In summer it’s too hot 
to listen to the voice of the charmer, and 
in winter there are places more enticing 
than a drafty tabernacle with sawdust on 
the floor and no backs to the benches. 

It may be a weakness in us, but we lean 
generally to the established denominations 
and the usual means of grace. Anyway, 
it saves us from those occasional and un- 
comfortable front-page attentions to peo- 
ple called religious, which though they 
may make the unregenerate laugh cannot 
but make the judicious grieve. 


Misjudged Preachers 


I suppose everybody knows that preach- 
ers are people, but now and then I seea 
bit of evidence against that idea. on Pine 

We have some business men in our town 
who are much surprised when a young 
preacher pitches for his ball team in the 
Bible Class League, or when an older one 
is able to umpire the game without being 
mobbed. Mid gt 

And they act as if they’d discovered a 
phenomenon when they find a minister who 
ears his place naturally in a luncheon 
elub. 

I want folks to hold preachers to a high 
standard of personal conduct. But who — 
ever started the silly idea about ministerial 
aloofness? peek 

And there’s a worse form of misjudgment = =—— 
than that; I ran into a sample of it last — 
week, ah 

It’s the notion a few men have, that 
preachers who use a little profanity and 
laugh at a shady story are thereby showing — 
themselves to be “good sports.” ee: 


It was at a luncheon club in a tow 


the week; and, as it happened, a couple o 
out-of-town ministers were present for ~ 
same purpose. 7 
The chairman embarrassed them, 
stirred my wrath, by reciting that, 
recent country club steak dinner, | 
ister member (not present to hea 
eulogy) had been the life of t 
“He knew more slang than Joe R 
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the president, “and snappier stories than 
Slim Biddle, and at the ecard table he 
cleaned up more chicken feed than he 
got in the collection plates the next Sun- 
day.” 

After the meeting I was chatting with 
the two ministers, and I asked if they 
knew the brother who had been so highly 
spoken of, 


The 


One of the happier items in our heritage 
from the Civil War is our national 
Memorial Day, which we observe on May 
30. It is very fitting and proper that we 
should remember with special reverence 
those who gave their lives for their coun- 
try in its various wars, although the 
Church stresses in these days the truth 
that war is un-Christian and that other 
ways could have been found to settle the 
issues about which the wars were fought. 
It is the devotion to country and the 
self-sacrifice of the dead that the Church 
is willing to bless, not the often unholy 
forces that brought about that sacrifice. 
More and more the Church is using May 
30 and the anniversary of the Armistice in 
the autumn as opportunities to advance the 
cause of peace. In spite of the widespread 
custom of visiting and decorating the 
graves of all of one’s loved ones, and not- 
withstanding the efforts of “Peace Heroes 
Societies” and similar groups to give the 
occasion a wider significance, the 30th of 
May will always be narrowly nationalistic 
in its significance and colored with the 
memories of war. It is not at all suitable, 
therefore, as a memorial day for the uni- 
versal and eternal Church of the Prince 
of Peace. But, fortunately, the Christian 
Church has its own memorial days, 
although most persons do not seem to know 
it and all too many Churches fail to ob- 
serve them. 

All Saint’s and All Souls’ Days, which 
are celebrated on Nov. 1 and 2, respective- 
ly, are the great family feasts and the 
memorial days of the Chureh. On the 
former the Church combines the com- 
memorative feasts of all her saints, apos- 
tles, prophets, martyrs, confessors, the 
heroes and heroines of the Faith, known 
or unknown; and on the latter she remem- 
bers all the faithful who have professed 
Christ. On both days she remembers with 
rejoicing, thanksgiving, and intercession 
“the whole glorious company of the re- 
deemed of all ages, who have died in the 
Lord, and now live with Him for ever- 
more.” If only All Saints’ Day is observed, 
as most Protestant Churches will wish, 
both ideas can be united in it; and this 


The first garden was planted by God 
when the world was young. God put Adam 
and Eve in His garden and gave them 
dominion over everything that was in it; 
the brooks that flowed through it, the birds 
that sang in its trees, the flowers that 
embroidered every forest path. God must 
have had several good reasons for starting 
His first children in a garden. When we 
consider the significant role which gardens 
have played in the life of man the reasons 
are obvious. 

Voltaire called a garden “the royal road 
to health.’ We are living in an age of 
machines and more machines. The stress 
and strain of living is increasing year by 
_- 


They did, and I learned that he was 
pastor of an independent Church, with 
more than easy conditions of membership. 
What I found out about him from other 
sources isn’t important, except that I hate 
to have a man like that taken as a repre- 
sentative of most of the ministers I know. 

You should know my pastor! He’s a 
person, all right; strong, wide awake, ask- 


ing no concessions and no sympathy; big 
enough to stand up to the biggest business 
boss in town, and gentle enough so that 
the little children go out of their way to 
say “hello” to him, 


Preachers are people. They shouldn’t 
be put on pedestals; but neither is it neces- 
sary that, even occasionally, they would 
put one foot into the town gutters. 


Church’s Memorial Days 


Dr. R. PIERCE BEAVER 


festival should be observed by every 
Church. In connection with it each con- 
gregation should remember its own de- 


parted members. 

The Roman Church commemorates the 
saints of the Church Triumphant in heaven- 
ly glory on All Saints’ Day, and the 
souls of the “Church Suffering” is purga- 
tory on the second day. 

The “communion of saints’ is more than 
a mere phrase, and in the festival of All 
Saints the Church proclaims to the world 
her conviction that the whole Christian fel- 
lowship, both the living and the so-called 
dead, are intimately bound up with God 
and one another in the same bundle of 
life. We celebrate, too, the victory of 
those who have fought valiantly in the 
battle for righteousness and have won the 
crown of life. We remember these heroes 
of the Faith before God in our prayers, 
and we give thanks for the Father’s “great 
grace and many gifts bestowed on those 
who have thus gone before us in the way 
of salvation, and by whom we are now 
compassed about, in our Christian course, 
as a cloud of witnesses looking down upon 
us from the heavenly world.” They are our 
examples and inspiration. In the Epistie 
Lesson for the Day, Revelation 7:2-17, 
Saint John relates a mystical vision of the 
elect in Paradise; and the Gospel, which 
is the Beatitudes, points out the way of 
life that leads to true heatitude, to blessed- 
ness, to sainthood, to continuous and ever- 
lasting development of the soul in God’s 
House. 

All Soul’s Day is more universal in its 
scope than the previous day, and the 
Church remembers ail the children of the 
Heavenly Father who have departed this 
life, not only those who stand out as pre- 
eminent heroes of the Faith. Relying on 
God’s boundless love, the Church invokes 
His merey upon all souls; for she knows 
with Saint Paul that nothing whatsoever 
“shall be able to separate us from the love 
of God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 
The Church looks up to God, and, like the 
Psalmist, says: “Lord, Thou hast been our 
dwelling place in all generations.” God is 
the true home of souls; a family home, 


A Garden 


—‘The Lord God planted a garden” — 


Harry D. ALTHOUSE 


year. Cities of iron and steel with their 
bustle and noise have added to the forces 
which sap the physical and nervous energy 
of men. How much more the human sys- 
tem will be able to stand is a question 
which is being debated by scientists. Our 
fathers lived a simple and quiet life. They 
worked in the fields and forests during the 
day, listened to the call of the whip-poor- 
will at twilight, and the sighing of the 
wind in the trees. We listen to the din of 
traffic, the tooting of horns, and the whir 
of aeroplane motors. Our asylums and 
retreats are overcrowded. Insanity and 
heart-trouble are increasing in our country 
at an astounding rate. Man must discover 


where all generations may dwell; a home 

in which the Father has room for all His 

children; a house of the living and not of 
the dead where each child may appear with 
hope to claim his heritage. 

On the night of All Saints’ Day each of 
the last two years the writer has held a 
memorial service. The following service 
of commemoration was used at the end of 
the order of worship, following the sermon 
and offering, and it may prove helpful to 
others. 

Comfortable Sentences of Scripture: Ps. 
129:8; Ps. 90:1-2; Romans 14:8; John 11: 
25-26; Romans 8:38-39. 

Prayer: Father of Spirits, we have joy at 
this time in all who have faithfully liv- 
ed, and in all who have peacefully died. 
We thank thee for all fair memories and 
all lovely hopes, for the sacred ties that 
bind us to the unseen world, for the dear 
and holy dead who encompass us like a 
cloud of witnesses, and make the distant 
heaven a home of our hearts. May we 
be followers of those who through faith 
and patience now inherit the promises. 

—John Hunter. 

Lesson: Ecclesiasticus (Wisdom of Sirach) 
44:1-15. 

Necrology: First are read the names of the 
members of the congregation who enter- 
ed the Father’s House during the pre- 
vious year, and then the names of those 
other persons to whom the Church gave 
burial. 

Prayer, ending with the prayer from the 
order of Holy Communion that begins: 
“Q God, the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, of whom the whole family in 
heaven and earth is named; we rejoice 
before thee in the blessed communion of 
all thy saints, etc.” 

Silent Prayer by the People. 

Litany of Commemoration. (From John 
Hunter, Devotional Services, and reprint- 
ed also in Jesse Halsey, A Living Hope, 
pp. 48-49.) ; 

Benediction: The God of Peace, that 
brought again from the dead our Lord 
Jesus, ete. 

Oakley, Cincinnati, O. 


a refuge where he can escape from the 
strain of modern living and find healthful 
exercise and recreation. Can you think of 
a better place than a garden? Dig your 
hands into the warm earth. Watch the 
vegetables grow and the flowers unfold 
their petals. Strength will come to your 
body and peace to your soul. 

“When I walk out of my house into my 
garden,” wrote Alexander Smith, “I walk 
out of my habitual self, my every-day 
thoughts. Its gate gives entrance to an- 
other kingdom, with its own interests and 
incidents. It is a place of escape and of 
peace.” Everyone of us feels the need oe- 
casionally of walking out of our habitual 
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selves and of getting away from our every- 
day thoughts. Let us therefore have more 
gardens! Golf is an expensive game. Fish- 
ing need not be expensive, but often is, 
and then fishing is so uncertain, But even 
the poorest of the poor can afford a garden. 
Remember, it isn’t the size of the garden 
that counts, it is the spirit you bring to it 
that makes all the difference. 

Cupid in a garden! The spirit of ro- 
mance hovers about a garden. In the olden 
days gardens were the centers of romance. 
More hearts were given away in gardens 
than in any other place. I do not wish to 
enter into an argument with those who 
would vote for the old-fashioned parlor 
sofa or the one-horse shay. The poets and 
novelists will come to my defence. Gar- 
dens and garden walls play an important 
part in the life and literature of the past. 
You remember Tennyson’s delightful little 
poem: 

Come into the garden, Maude, 

For the black bat Night has flown, 
Come into the garden, Maude, 

I am here at the gate alone, 

And the woodbine spices are wafted abroad, 

And the musk of the roses blown. 


For a breeze of morning moves, 
And the planet of Love is on high, 
Begining to faint in the light that she 
loves, 
To faint in his light and die. 


How times have changed! Today the 
young man invites his sweetheart into his 
automobile. Sometimes I feel sorry for 
our young folks. Our modern inventions 
have robbed them of so much that was 
truly romantic. Love in a garden! How 
romantic it sounds! Let me recommend 
love in a garden as over against love in an 
automobile. Surely, love in a garden is 
_safer, and decidedly more romantie. 

Man in a garden! When you walk into 
a garden you can see the creative genius of 
man. God planted the first garden. It 
must have been a beautiful garden. But 
man improved upon what God gave him. 
God meant it to be so. God gave man a 
rose with four petals. Man increased the 
number from four to forty-four. God gave 
man a tiny purple sweet pea. Man in- 
ereased its size and its range of color. A 
leading seed catalogue advertises 160 varie- 
ties. You remember the story of the love 
apple in Bess Aldrich’s book, “A Lantern 
in Her Hand.” A young man brings a 
gift to Abbie Deal’s daughter. It is a 
love apple. No one in the community had 
ever seen a love apple before. The plant 
bore small, spherical, red fruit. The fruit 
was poisonous and everyone was warned 
against eating it. The love apple is the 
ancestor of the tomato. God gave man a 
love apple and man developed it until at 
last it became a Ponderosa tomato. (Bur- 
banks was the great genius in the realm 
of the garden. The garden was his labora- 
tory and his playground. He used 30,000 
seedlings in a single experiment. He im- 
proved more fruits, vegetables, and flowers 
than any other man.) There is hardly a 
vegetable or flower growing in your garden 
that did not pass through the hand of man 
and as a result is finer, better, and more 
beautiful. The modern garden is a splen- 
did illustration of what man can accom- 
plish when he co-operates whole-heartedly 
with God. 


God in a garden! You can find God in 


War or Peace: England, 1935 


After an interview with Viscount Cecil 
of Chelmwood- in London, this year, he 
prepared this message to the Churches of 
the United States: 

“In the last analysis, the maintenance 
of peace depends on the will to peace 
amongst the peoples of the world. 


your garden if you have “eyes to see and 
ears to hear.” God speaks to us through 
the flowers. Every rose bud is a good 
wish sent to us by God. Every flower is a 
token of God’s love. We bend above the 
lily and hear it say, “Behold the lilies of 
the field! They toil not, neither do they 
spin, and yet I say unto you that Solomon 
in all his glory was not arrayed like one 
of these. If God so clothes the grass of 
the field which today is and tomorrow is 
cast into the oven, how much more shall 
He eare for you, O ye of little faith.” 
Gardens are eloquent with the message that 
God is good, and that He is a lover of the 
beautiful. The spirit of God broods over a 
garden. God has put more of Himself into 
a garden than into any other thing which 
He has created, save man. If you have 
lost God you may be able to find Him again 
in your garden. As Dorothy Gurney so 
beautifully sings,— 


“The Lord God planted a garden 

In the first white days of the world, 
And He set there an angel warden 

In a garden of light enfurled. 


So near to the peace of heaven, 
That the hawk might nest with the 
wren, 
For there in the cool of the evening 
God walked with the first of men. 


And I dream that these garden closes 
With their shade and their sun-flecked 
sod 
And their lilies and bower of roses, 
Were laid by the hand of God. 


The kiss of the sun for pardon, 
The song of the birds for mirth,— 
One is nearer God’s heart in a garden 
Than anywhere else on earth.” 


Surely his soul is dead who cannot find God 
in a garden! 


Gardens teach us many valuable lessons. 
A coward should never plant a garden. A 
beautiful garden, like a beautiful life, is 
the result of patience, of perseverance, of 
discipline, of resourcefulness, of hard work. 
The “Four Horsemen” of the gardener are 
weeds, blight, destructive insects, and rot. 
The gardener with his hoe and his spray 
must continually fight against these ene- 
mies. Who has not seen his sweet peas wilt 
with the blight, his iris die from the rot, 
his tulips eaten by moles, his chrysanthe- 
mums destroyed by the beetles? But the 
true gardener never gives up. He tries 
again. He reads and consults with other 


GOD’S ARTIST 


Come, walk along with me today, 
Just down our lane a little way: 
Autumn paints all things anew, 
Even the sky is deeper blue; 
Here, there, everywhere I see 
Rich scarlet on the maple tree; 


Butterflies flit gayly over 

Blue gentians and crimson clover; 
There a finch tips asters blue, 

Here are white ones, purple, too, 
Amid the flaunting goldenrod— 

Ah! lovely Autumn paints for God! 


—Hilda Clark Fairchild. 


By Wii1AM C. ALLEN 


“Byveryone, each in his own country, can 
do something to make this will to peace 
articulate, and if all would do it the cause 
of peace would be assured, for I am quite 
convinced that the hatred of war is almost 
universal amongst civilized peoples. 

“T am much confirmed in the belief I 
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_ than 11,600,000 votes to our enqu 
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gardeners asd learns of new ways to com- 
bat his enemies. At last he reaps the fruits 
of victory. The tulips are in full bloom 
here in the Southland. Everywhere they 
stand with dignity, lifting their lordly and 
their lovely heads. Some clothed in pure 
gold. some in scarlet, some in snowy white, 
some in delicate shades of pink; almost 
every shade and color of the flower world 
is represented here. Let every gardener 
admit it, he takes pride in his garden. 
The sight of flowers planted and cared for 
by his own hand fills his heart with joy. 
kvery garden represents a triumph and a 
victory. Gardening develops those quali- 
ties which are essential to victory in the 
battle of life. No one can develop a God- 
like character unless he keeps dow the 
weeds of sin, and the evil habits which are 
worse than rot and blight. 


«Gardens are also shrines of spiritual up- 
lift. Flowers are kind and sympathetic. 
Have you evet walked into your garden 
with a burden resting on your soul and a 
tear in your heart? ‘he flowers seemed to 
know, to understand, to sympathize. Your 
burden became lighter and peace stole into 
your soul. Gardens have been a source of 
consolation to countless numbers of God’s 
children. Christ found strength and sym- 
pathy in a garden. He went into the gar- 
aen of Gethesemane to pray. He wept in 
the garden and the lilies lifted their silver 
chalices and caught the drops of bloody 
sweat which fell from His brow. He was 
crucified near a garden. He was buried in 
a garden. After the Resurrection He re- 
vealed Himself to Mary in a garden. Could 
there have been a more fitting place, for 
gardens are symbols of life and the Resur- 
rection. “Man mocked Him, but the gar- 
den bowed her heart and knew.” This is 
the thought of Marie Barton in her beau- 
tiful poem, “There Was a Garden.” 


A cross — One staggering beneath the- 


weight. 
(Golgotha shivered, but knew not why) 
A mob—goading with spears of scarlet hate 
This One condemned to die. 


“Now in the place where He was crucified 

There was a garden.” Her olive trees 

Leaned over the wall and shuddering 
sighed 

To the sobbing breeze. 


The lilies stirred from sleep and wept at 
the sound 

Of the tumult cleaving the day; 

And the grasses said: We stand on holy 
ground— 

It was God who passed this way. 


Men mocked Him. Their frenzy billowed 
and grew 

To ghastly impact on Calvary’s sod; 

Only the garden bowed her heart and knew 

He was the Son of God. 


My friend, do not despise your garden. 
It is a haven of refuge where you 
may find strength for your body and food 
for your soul. It is a holy place where you 
can walk and talk with God. Here you can 
hold fellowship with the Christ who loved 
gardens. And when at last we have passed 
through the gates of death I have no doubt 
that we shall again meet our Lord in a 
garden. 

‘ 


Hickory, N. C. ¢ 


have just expressed by our experience 
the so-called ‘Peace Ballot’, or, to give 
its more official title, the National Decla 


through the League of Nations. 
tained the astounding response of 
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this point. By an overwhelming majority, 
—some 97 to 98%,—our people declared in 
support of the League of Nations; and by 
almost equivalent majorities in favor of 
international disarmament, the suppression 
of private profit in the manufacture of 
armaments, and the exertion of all forms 
of non-military pressure to prevent any 
country making an aggression on another. 
Smaller but very sufficient majorities also 
decided in favor of the total abolition of 
air warfare, and for the use even of mili- 
tary means to prevent aggression. More 
important even than the actual numbers 
of the votes was the spirit which was 
developed in the course of the collection of 
the ballot. No less than a quarter of a 
million voluntary workers were engaged 
in distributing ballot papers and collecting 
the votes; and hundreds if not thousands 
of meetings were held all over the coun- 
try, presided over by persons of known 
impartiality, to forward the ballot cause. 

“T believe this very striking demonstra- 
tion of the British will for peace has had 
a great effect even amongst other nations, 
and I am sure it has greatly strengthened 
the hands of our Government in taking 
steps with other nations to prevent war. 

“T hear from time to time rumors of other 
countries taking similar action to that 
which we have taken; but so far nothing 
has come of it. I can only hope that they 
will do so, for if all nations were to take 
action of this kind, we should be much 
nearer universal and permanent peace than 
we are at the present time. 

(Signed) Cecil.” 

Lord Cecil is a member of the illustrious 
Cecil family which for generations has 
had much to do with the control of English 
policies. He is the chief layman pacifist 
of the Established Church. He guided the 
above mentioned Peace Ballot and announc- 
ed the amazing result at a huge gathering 
in Albert Hall, London, June 27, 1935. 

Here are a few examples of what the 
peace forces of the Empire have to con- 
tend with: 

The daily newspapers have continual 
references to war preparations. Their edi- 
torials constantly indicate, positively or 


‘by subtle implications, that England must 


increase her preparations for an impending 
calamity. Pictorial and other comparisons 
with the war strength of other countries 
are constantly in evidence. 

The tattoos are tremendously advertised 
and reported. We are told of the magnifi- 
cence of massed bands of military music, 
floods of electric lights, sham battles, ma- 
chine-like marchings, brilliant uniforms in 
the presence of many thousands. Children 
are kept up to midnight to witness these 
scenes. Much was recently made of the 
visit to such a pageantry of the little 
Princess Elizabeth, who is close to succes- 
sion to the throne. 

New thrills were glorified at the National 
Meet of the Royal Air Forces, July 6, 1935. 
The spectacular moments were ascendant, 
350 planes were lined up before the royal 
dais; the King was accompanied by his 
sons. Hundreds of officers were in full 
dress and the women’s gowns were “bril- 
liant.”. Many thousands witnessed the 
great “Fly” of the squadrons, The “Lon- 
don Telegraph” reported that a few days 
previously there had been a “full dress re- 
hearsal to which many thousands of schools 
and other organizations were invited.” The 
children were to learn how to mob other 
children far away. 


Trans-Atlantic Echoes 


London, England.—A commission ap- 
pointed by the National Council of Y. M. 
C. A.’s has completed an important re- 
port, whose fifty-six recommendations 
will be considered by a national conven- 
tion to be held in London next Whitsun- 
tide. This report is expected to mark a 
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The King, accompanied by the Queen and 
their four sons, July 13, 1935, held his 
annual Review of the Army. Sixty thou- 
sand spectators, “most of them women, in 
the flowery dresses of summer,’ watched 
the men, horses and murderous machines 
sweep by. One newspaper reported: “The 
scene was theatrical in its gaudy details.” 
There were “rows of straw-hatted school- 
boys” present. Three days later the an- 
nual Royal Naval Review was staged. At 
Spithead, twelve miles of ships paraded 
before the King and spectators. The daily 
press stated that a million people saw at 
midnight “a fairy forest of light, when 
hundreds of searchlights stabbed the sky 
with their silver beams, while cheer upon 
cheer broke from the densely crowded 
shores.” 


REQUIEM 


Our friend is gone! 
But lo! unsullied by an envious thought 
or word, 
And loved by all who once his voice 
had heard, 


His fame lives on. 


His race is run— 
But memories of his tender wit are 


ours; 
For though he spoofed his friends or 
foreign powers, 
*T was all in fun. 


And all the while 
He shared his wealth, but I believe 
he’d rather be 
Remembered by the folks he’s helped, 
*cause he 
Could make them smile. 


He made us laugh,— 
Stirring in human lives a new-found 
zest, 
But now, instead of happy-hearted jest, 
Love’s grief we quaff. 


A nation weeps, 
While, silent and broken on a lonely 
‘ “ship,” 
With hero friend beside him on their 
last sky trip, 
Will Rogers sleeps, 


—Ethel Hosking. 
Telford, Pa. 


Militarism is mighty, but the masses in- 
sistently ery for peace. To illustrate: 

The Labor Unions have discovered that 
the plain people are the ultimate victims 
of human conflict. Thus, the Transporta- 
tion Unions have declared “they will have 
nothing to do with war.” 

A great Peace Demonstration — 10,000 
were said to have been present—was held 
in Trafalgar Square, June 30, 1935. Hat- 
less girls, mothers with babies, ex-soldiers, 
clergymen, citizens, members of parliament 
listened to addresses from three platforms. 
Dr. Maude Royden, the eminent woman 
preacher, pleaded for bread instead of 
bombs. Professor Gilbert Murray, Profes- 
sor Emeritus of Oxford University, pro- 
claimed that: “Those who want to inspire 
their children with a spirit of war have 
deliberately to barbarize their children 


By Hersert W. Horwiir 


turning-point in the history of the move- 
ment. Its most notable section is that 
which deals with the question of dual 
membership. At present the Y. M. C. A. 
includes both ‘‘full” and ‘associate’ mem- 
bers. The former pledge themselves to 
the Christian way of life and undertake 
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with semi-insane propaganda. Where that 
teaching occurs in one country it inevitably 
produces fear in all that country’s neigh- 


bors.” 

The annual Peace Congress, held in Lon 
don, June 28-July 2, 1935, was addressed 
by Lord Cecil, Lord Allen, Sir Norman 
Angell, Arthur Henderson, President of the 
World Disarmament Conference at Geneva, 
and others. Arthur Henderson said of. the 
Peace Ballot: “Whether this great effort 
is attacked or sulked at, I believe it has 
been of distinct value, and is a most mag- 
nificent expression of the views of the 
people of this country on the paramount 
issues of the day.” 

Gerald Bailey, Secretary of the National 
Peace Council, informed me that: “About 
800 Methodist ministers took an affirmation 
to renounce war under any circumstances 
whatever. There have been comparable 
developments in all the Noneonformist de- 
nominations. Peace Fellowships are now 
established in the Methodist, Congrega- 
tional, Baptist, Presbyterian Churches, and 
in the Church of Scotland. The nucleus of 


a similar group has been set up in the 
Kstablished Chureh of England.” R. J. 


Long, of the Friends Peace Society, con- 
firmed these statements. 

In Leeds (400,000 population) an enthusi- 
astic Peace Rally was recently held in a 
Chureh, after it had been advertised only 
among the Nonconformist Churches: 2,000 
were there. Another publicly called meet- 
ing in the same city secured an audience 
of 4,000; it was presided over by a young 
woman under twenty years of age. 

“War is sin!” reiterated the Bishop of 
Bristol in a national radio broadcast this 
summer. He said that for every twenty 
English conscientious objectors to military 
service in 1914-18, there would be one 
thousand in another war. 

Canon Sheppard is the leading clergyman 
of England who is ardently working for 
peace. This year he sent out an appeal to 
ex-service men, and young men, near the 
London area, requesting replies only from 
those who have never joined any peace 
organization. Over 50,000 signed this 
pledge: “TI renounce war and never again, 
directly or indirectly, will I support or 
sanction another.” I was at a meeting 
held in Albert Hall, called for the attend- 
ance of the signatories of the pledge, alone. 
Distinguished speakers spoke to some 7,000 
men, pleading for peace primarily and abso- 
lutely based on religious convictions. The 
singing consisted of hymns only. Canon 
Sheppard, during the conference I had with 
him this summer, requested me to present 
this message to the Church people of the 
United States: 


“Tt is with deep interest that the pacifist 
groups of England hear of the work on 
behalf of international peace in America. 
Your increase of loyalty to the Kingdom 
of Our Lord in these particulars heartens 
us. May you receive the blessing of God 
in this and all other efforts on behalf of 
our Christ. 

“We are having a stiff battle over here, 
and deeply .ingrained conventions must be 
shaken. We ask your sympathy and pray- 
ers in combating the great sin of war, and 
preparation for war, which is threatening 
our common Civilization and our service for 
our Master. 

(Signed) Richard Sheppard, 
Canon and Precentor of St. Paul’s: 
Chaplain to H. M. The King. 


England, 1935. 


to cooperate with others in Christian ser- 
vice in and through the Association. The 
latter avail themselves of the social and 
educational privileges offered by the As- 
sociation, but without accepting any such 
responsibilities. 

The present situation in this respect, 
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is far from satis- 
associations the 
numerically 
membership. 


according to the report, 
factory. in most local 
membership is 
than the full 


associate 
much larger 


Moreover, “far too often full membership 
is merely a nominal thing.” There is 
accordingly a great danger lest the dis- 


tinctively religious purpose of the move- 
ment should be obscured by a dispropor- 
tionate emphasis upon its social and in- 
stitutional side. The abnormal experi- 
ences of the war years, when the Y. M. 
Cc. A. rendered invaiuable services to the 
material comfort of the men, have natur- 
ally tended to weight the balance in this 
direction. it is now felt by many that 
the time has come when the association, 
while not abandoning any of its present 
activities, should attempt to recover its 
original sense of a religious mission and 
re-affirm its first message in the language 
of the new time. 
Evangelistic Campaigns 

During the last few years the religious 
movement which has its headquarters at 
the Mildmay Conference centre has been 
making a survey of the religious condi- 
tion of the non-Christian lands as a pre- 
liminary to a world-wide evangelistic 
campaign. The arrangements have now 
been completed, and a beginning has been 
made by the organizing of a scheme for 
the evangelization of London. The in- 
augural meeting was held in the Albert 
Hall, when this huge building was crowd- 
ed with an audience which had paid for 
its seats. It was announced that fifty 
campaigns in and around Londcn had 
been planned with the whole-hearted co- 
operation of hundreds of Churches. In 
March next the effort will be extended 
to provincial centres and afterward to 
churches oversea. At a luncheon to 
which the directors of the Mildmay move- 
ment had invited a number of religious 
leaders Hugh Redwood expressed his be- 
lief that there would shortly be such an 
opportunity for catching public opinion 
on the rebound as evangelism had not 


had for a.very long time. He also de 
elared that the introductory meetings 


already held refuted the view that Chris- 
tianity no longer appealed to the youth 
of the country. Dr. Thomas Cochrane, 
the president of the movement, said that 
the countries which had sent missionaries 
abroad were now themselves in danger 
of becoming pagan, and it was therefore 
necessary to seek a revival at home. 


Notes and News 


In recognition of the 250th anniversary 
of the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
the Federal Council of Evangelical Free 
Churches is sending a fraternal message 
to the Protestant Churches of France. 

., Large and representative gatherings 
have been held in several provincial cen- 
tres in connection with the Council of 
Action movement, and subsidiary coun- 
cils are now being formed in local areas. 

. The dean and chapter of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral have decided to make the Sun- 
day evening service of a more popular 
character. ... A notable missionary career 
has closed by the death, in his 86th year, 
of Dr. Thomas Barclay, for the last sixty 
years a missionary of the Presbyterian 
Church of England in Formosa and auth- 
or of the revision of the translation of 
the Bible in the Amoy vernacular. 
Warm tributes were paid at the board 
meeting of the London Missionary Soci- 
ety to the Rev. Edward Shillito, on his 
retirement from the post of literary super- 
intendent of the society, which he has 
held with distinction for nearly twenty 
years. .. . Carl Heath, former secretary 
of the Friends Service Council, is about 
to spend a Sabbatic year at Woodbrooke, 
where he hopes to carry our research 
into various mystical movements akin to 
Quakerism. From a Bermondsey 
parish magazine: “Worshippers who are 
kind enough to contribute buttons to the 
collections are requested to bring their 
own and not pull them off the hassocks.” 


Obiter Dicta 


Somewhere and somehow, says Sir 
Josiah Stamp, mercy and law are one 
reign: the Supreme Mathematician and 
the Great Father are one God. ... The 
Rey. Thomas Naylor reminds us that one 
of St. Paul’s loftiest conceptions of the 
Church of Christ is that she is to be eyes 
to all humanity in its agelong and up- 
ward trek. “To make all men see” is her 
wide commission. ... We have no success, 
declares Prof. H. H. Farmer, apart from 
God’s success, and God’s success is in the 
soul, and often He wins there precisely 
because the rest of our life is in ruins. 

_ Annie S. Swan suggests, as a worker’s 
prayer: “O God, give me work to the end 
of my life, and life to the end of my 
work.” . We never realize the tremen- 
dous implications of the sovereignty of 
God, says the Rev. W. T. Elmslie, till we 
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discover that it is Love that is sovereign, 
Love that makes unconditional demands 
upon us for obedience. It may be a 
heroic thing to defy power; it is a terrible 
thing to defy Love. According to 
Prof. J. G. McKenzie, the first saving 
truth is to know ourselves; the second 
saving truth is to accept ourselves; and 
the final saving truth is to be willing to 
change ourselves, or, in terms of religion, 
to allow Christ to change us. 


New Books in England 


The homiletic element is predominant 
in “A Portrait of Peter’ (Hodder), by 
Prof. J. Alex Findlay. ... “The Christian 
Life in the Middle Ages” (Oxford Press) 
is a collection of essays by F. M. Powicke, 
Professor of Modern History at Oxford. 

. . In “The Power of Non-Violence”’ 
(Routledge), R. B. Gregg, marshalling 
a formidable array of authorities on his 
side, argues that the result of violence 
is, in fact, precisely the opposite of what 
it is generally supposed to be. ... Prof. 
John Macmurray’s “Creative Society” (S. 
C. M.) is a study of the relation of Chris- 
tianity to Communism. ... Rom Landau’s 
“God is My Adventure” (Nicholson) is 
a remarkable record of personal contacts 
with Count Keyserling, Rudolph Steiner, 
Krishnamurti, Frank Buchman = and 
others. ... The Oxford University Press 
announces a volume of ‘‘Essays in Ancient 
and Modern Philosophy,’ by H. W. B. 
Joseph. ... In “Peculiar People” (Cran- 
ton) “Septima” recaptures the religious 
atmosphere and general attitude to life 
of the early years of the sect known as 
Plymouth Brethren. . “These Sixty 
Years” (Pickering), by Walter B. Sloan, 
is a history of the Keswick Convention. 

. David Williamson’s ‘‘Religion in the 
King’s Reign” (Pilgrim Press) is a con- 
cise and well-informed survey of the work 
of the English Churches during the last 
twenty-five years. ... . In “Consider 
Africa” (Edinburgh House Press) Basil 
Mathews discusses the task of the Chris- 
tian Church in relation to the impact of 
Western industrialism on African life. . . 
Annie S. Swan has collected in “We 
Travel Home” (Nicholson) a number of 
essays and sketches embodying her 
philosophy of life and her tranquil op- 
timism based upon Christian faith... . 
The first volume has appeared of a life 
of “Charles Lindley, Viscount Halifax” 
(Bies), by J. G. Lockhart. 
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ATTENTION! BOOK NUMBER 
CONTEST 


The ‘“Messengerx’s”’ annual Book Num- 
ber will be issued on November 28, and 
we aim once more to feature the contest 
which has aroused so much interest among 
our readers in recent years. We desire to 
publish again a few letters from men and 
women of the big “Messenger” family 
which tell us in YOUR way, and from 
YOUR point of view, WHAT BOOK YOU 
HAVE READ DURING THE PAST 
YEAR THAT YOU HAVE ENJOYED 
THE MOST, THAT HAS HELPED YOU 
THE MOST, AND THAT YOU WOULD 
MOST LIKE OTHERS TO READ. The 
“Messenger” offers a prize of $5 for the 
best letter of NOT MORE THAN 200 
WORDS on the above suggestion. Books 
will be given to the writers of the letters 
ranking second, third, fourth, fifth and 
sixth. All such letters must be in the 
Editor’s office by November 12. (Name 
of titles, authors and publishers must be 
given at the top, but will not be counted 


in the 200 words.) Write plainly on one 
side of a sheet and give an assumed namo 
to your article, giving your name and ad- 
dress on a separate sheet. Will you, in 
this way, help to “pass on” the best books 
to other readers? There are many who 
say that they have been inspired to read 
good books by the suggestions in this Book 
Contest in the “Messenger’’. The time is 
short. Won’t you do it at once? We great- 
ly covet your cooperation—and do it with- 
in 200 words! 


FALL MEETINGS OF CLASSES AC- 
CORDING TO RECORDS IN THE 
OFFICE OF REV. J. RAUCH 
STEIN, D.D., STATED CLERK 

OCTOBER 
28—Eastern Hungarian (10.30 A. M.), 
Phoenixville, Pa., Rev. Victor Racz, 
503 Main St., Phoenixville, Pa. 
Virginia (2.30 P. M.), St. Stephen’s, 
Harrisonburg, Dr. J. Silor Garrison, 
Harrisonburg, Va. 


THE REV. CHARLES KRIVULKA 


We have been saddened to learn 
of the death of the Rev. Charles 
Krivulka, of the First Hungarian 
who passed 
away in the Mercy Hospital at 12.15, 
noon, on Oct. 17, following an opera- 
tion which was performed on Oct. 14. 
A fuller account of the life and la- 
bors of this dear brother will be 
given later. 


Church of Johnstown, 


29—Lancaster (10 A. M.), East Peters- 
burg, Pa. (Trinity), Rev. Walter C. 
Pugh, East Petersburg, Pa. 


ee (9.30 A. M.), East Berlin, 
. (St. Paul’s), Rev. Harry D. Howtn,, 
Ph D., East Berlin, Pa. 


Mission Number. 
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“FAITH OF OUR FATHERS” 
(Memory Hymn for November) 


Faith of our fathers, living still 
In spite of dungeon, fire and sword, 
O how our hearts beat high with joy 
Whene’er we hear that glorious word: 
Faith of our fathers, holy faith, 
We will be true to thee till death. 


Faith of our fathers, faith and prayer 
Have kept our country brave and free, 
And through the truth that comes from 
God, 
Her children have true liberty: 
Faith of our fathers, holy faith, 
We will be true to thee till death. 


Faith of our fathers, we will strive 
To win all nations unto thee; 
And through the truth that comes from 
God 
Mankind shall then indeed be free: 
Faith of our fathers, holy faith, 
We will be true to thee till death. 


Faith of our fathers, we will love 
Both friend and foe in all our strife, 
And preach thee, too, as love knows how 
By kindly words and virtuous life: 
Faith of our fathers, holy faith, 
We will be true to thee till death. 


—Frederick W. Faber, 1849 


Henry F. Hemy, 1865 
Alt. by James G. Walton, 1871 


BOWLING GREEN ACADEMY 


The serious illness of Mrs. Wolfe neces- 
sitated her going to the hospital for treat- 
ment. Our sympathies go out to her and 
the members of her family. This illness 
calls for the prompt payment of Miss 
Agnes E. Wolfe’s salary. We look to our 
Bowling Green Academy friends to sup- 
ply the necessary funds. Please remit 
promptly to Dr. Paul 8. Leinbach, 1505 
Race St. Total receipts to date, $90. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Rey. Louis Hohmann, Em., from 605 E. 
St. Catherine St., to 2424 Hawthorne Ave., 
Louisville, Ky. 

Rev. F. W. Krueger, from Cleveland, O., 
to R. 1, Box 3, Edgewater, ‘Colo. 

Rev. W. G. Mauch, from Chelsea, Mich., 
to 1018 Elizabeth St., Lafayette, Ind. 

Rev. Arthur P. Schnatz, from 330 Pro- 
basco St., to 567 Howell Ave., Clifton, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


Rey. K. C. Struckmeier, from 882 14th 
St., to 750 3rd Ave., San Francisco, Calif. 


Rev. Wm. Wuerz, 
Minn., to Denver, Iowa. 


from Annandale, 


Don’t fail to note the Book Letter Con- 
test. It is very important that you send 
your letter promptly this year. 


The sad news has been received in this 
office that Stanley Nicholson, 35, the son 
of Rev. and Mrs. H. S. Nicholson, of Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla., died Sunday night, Oct. 
13, in a North Carolina Hospital. 


Kighth Church, Cleveland, O., has 
elected to its pastorate Dr. Henry Gekeler, 
Editor of the “Christian World,” who has 
served as supply for several years during 
the illness of the former pastor, Dr. H. J. 
Rohrbaugh. 


The Reformed Ministerial Association 
of Phila. and Vicinity began its new sea- 
son with a Luncheon Meeting Tuesday, 
Oct. 22, at Christ Church, Green St., near 
16th. The theme for discussion was: 
“Lessons from Leisure.” 


The Editor of the “Messenger” officiat- 
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ed on Oct. 15 at the funeral of his cousin, 
Mrs. Mary Ida Faber, aged 76 years, at 
her late home, 5520 389th St., Washington, 
D. C. She is survived by a daughter, Miss 
Flora L. Faber. Interment was made in 
Glenwood Cemetery. 


Holy Communion will be observed Oct. 
27 in First Church, Washington, D. C., 
Dr. James D. Buhrer, pastor. The C. BR. 
has been invited to conduct a prayer meet- 
ing, preceded by a supper, at Concordia 
Church. Fathers and sons banquet will 
be held Nov. 15. 


For almost 3 decades, the late Dr. W. 
M. Diefenderfer ministered before the 
altar of St. Paul’s Church, Sharon, Pa., 
of which Rev. Paul C. Shumaker is now 
pastor. The congregation which he served 
so long and well has placed on that altar, 
in memory of him, a very beautiful Gor- 
ham cross. 


Over $2500 was raised in anniversary 
gifts for the building fund of First 
Church, Canton, O., Dr. R. W. Blemker, 
pastor, which exceeded expectations. In- 
teresting facts of historical importance 
were made known at the recent anniver- 
sary celebration. Among them were a 
number of families who have been mem- 
bers of the Church through 5 generations. 


The new and interesting folder of our 
Reformed Church of Oak Lane, Pa., Rev. 
Clement W. DeChant, pastor, announces 
that Harvest Home service will be held 
Oct. 27 at 11 A. M. The Primary and 
Junior Department has been working 
hard to make the program a_ success. 
The Girls’ Basketball Team is practic- 
ing every week and already has one game 
scheduled. Boys’ Team is also preparing 
for a busy season. 

Holy Communion was observed in Grace 
Church, Jeannette, Pa., Rev. Ralph S. 
Weiler, pastor, on Oct. 6. The Book of 
Revelation is being studied at the mid- 
week service. The Rupert Memorial Par- 
sonage will be dedicated Oct. 27. There 
will be “open house” at the parsonage on 
Octs 29) froma tor and? trom -7t009 
P. M. Rally Day was observed Oct. 13. 

In Trinity Church, Canton, O.; Dr. H. 
Nevin Kerst, pastor, silk Christian and 
American flags were presented to the 
Chureh by Circle F, in honor of the pastor 
emeritus and the pastor. Purple silk plush 
pulpit cover was presented by Circle G. 
These 3 beautiful gifts were dedicated at 
the morning service. On Oct. 20, Rabbi 
Charles B. Latz speaks to Young People’s 
Forum meeting on “The Italy-Ethiopia 
Situation”. 

Fall meeting of Classis of Lancaster 
will be held Oct. 29 and 30 in Trinity 
Church, East Petersburg, Pa., Rev. Wal- 
ter C. Pugh, pastor. Meetings will open 
with preparatory service at 10 A. M., 
Tuesday, and final session will open 
Wednesday at 2 P. M. Dinner and sup- 
per will be served on Tuesday and din- 
ner on Wednesday. Those desiring enter- 
tainment will please notify the Rev. Mr. 
Pugh. 

A series of 10 lectures are being given 
at Amity Church, Meyersdale, Pa., Oct. 
14 to 20, inclusive, by Prof. J. E. Hartz- 
ler, Ph.D., scholar, world traveler and 
Bible teacher, late of Beirut, Syria, and 
now residing in Wooster, O. There is a 
lecture each evening, with additional ones 
on the afternoon of Oct. 18 and on the 
morning and afternoon of Oct. 20. There 
are devotional services in connection with 
the lectures and offerings will be taken, 

St. Luke’s Church, North Wales, Pa., 
Rev. John M. Herzog, pastor, held Har- 
vest Home service Sept. 15. Offering of 
$116.20 was given for congregational pur- 
poses and donations of fruit and canned 
goods were given to the Reformed Church 
Home for the Aged, Wyncote. Promotion 
and Rally Day was observed Oct. 13, with 
a very helpful address by Prof. E. J. 
Williams of the faculty of Simon Gratz 
High School, Philadelphia. Holy Com- 
munion was observed Oct. 6. 


Rally Day was observed Oct. 13 in 
Jethany Church, Cuyahoga Falls, O., Rev. 
J. Theodore Bucher, pastor. Instead of 
being a special day of entertainment, it 
was a time for consecration. Each class 
in the Chureh School has decided upon 
some definite purpose for the fall and 
winter work. There were some very fine 
and original presentations. The pastor 
gave an object lesson on “Hearty Co- 
operation.” At Church service, the pastor 


preached a rally sermon. Special rally 
offering was for coal fund. 
119 envelopes were received the first 


Sunday of the Tithing Campaign in Im- 


manuel Church, Indianapolis, Ind., Rey. 
H. F. Weckmueller, pastor. This was an 
added income of $131.62, making total 
offering for the day $296.17. On a total 


apportionment for the year of $1,792.30, 
$1,494.30 has been paid to date. Building 
indebtedness has been reduced $200 and 3 
months’ interest paid. Prince of Peace 
Declamation Contest will take place again 
this fall. Young people of 14 to 18 are 
eligible. 


The 6th Annual Regional Conference of 
Baltimore and vicinity of the Atlantic 
Disirict, of the “E” group of our Evan- 
gelical and Reformed Church, will meet 
Wednesday and Thursday, Oct. 23 and 
24, at St. Matthew’s Church, Baltimore, 
Rey. G. Siegenthaler, pastor. A number 
of the “R” group will participate in this 
program. Dr. Paul §S. Leinbach, Editor 
of the “Mesenger,” will speak 3 times. 
Others who take part include Revs. S. A. 
Troxell, F. A. Rosenberger, David D. 
Baker, John C. Heater, and Miss Helen 
Barnhart. 

Church Paper Day was observed in the 
DuBois, Pa., Charge, Rev. H. L. Logsdon, 
pastor, on Oct. 20. Preparatory to Fall 
Recovery Crusade and the annual King- 
dom Roll Call, the pastor and Rey. C. L. 
Schmidt, of Ridgway, Pa., have planned 
an exchange of services in a Preaching 
Mission. Rey. Mr. Schmidt preached in 
St. Peter’s on Oct. 16, 17 and 18 and Rev. 
Mr. Logsdon will preach in the First 
Church, Ridgway, on Oct. 30, 31 and Nov. 
1. It is hoped these services will deepen 
and quicken the spiritual lives of the 
people of both Churches and lead to a 
larger response in the Annual Roll Call. 

In Redeemer’s Church, Littlestown, Pa., 
Rev. Albert O. Bartholomew, pastor, Har- 
vest Home was fittingly observed Sept. 
22. Rally and Home Coming Day, Oct. 
6, was an interesting event with an ap- 
pealing program, including promotion ex- 
ercises. Dr. H. M. J. Klein, Audenried 
Professor of History and Archaeology of 
Franklin and Marshall College, delivered 
2 splendid addresses. Holy Communion 
was observed Oct. 13; 8 additions made, 
4 by letter, 1 by reprofession and 3 by 
confirmation, 

One of our missionaries in Japan makes 


the following comment on Dr. Cassel- 
man’s visit: “I am sure you will be 


pleased to see Dr. Casselman shortly after 
this letter arrives. His trip has by no 
means been a pleasure jaunt, and I think 
he comes back burdened by many of our 
problems. I am sure his visit will be of 
very great value to the Mission, the 
Board and the Church.” Another mis- 
sionary writes: “It was a happy experi- 
ence to have Dr. Casselman visit us. Some 
of us had known him for years, but we 
learned to know him better these recent 
days, and to thank God for having called 
him to his position of great responsibility 
in a most critical time.” 

Our Church of Oakley, Cincinnati, O., 
Dr. R. Pierce Beaver, pastor, has com- 
pleted extensive repairs. Exterior of 
Church, educational building and parson- 
age have been put in perfect condition 
and painted, and the Church interior has 
been refinished. Attendance is increas- 
ing. The 4 November Wednesday night 
programs will be built about the Bible. 
Dr. Edward Hamme, of Dayton, will be- 
gin the series with a talk on the “Making 
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and Transmission of the Bible.” Dr. E. 
A. Henry, distinguished minister of the 
Disciples and librarian of the University 
of Cincinnati, was guest preacher Oct. 20. 
{It is hoped that the 12 new subscriptions 
for the ‘Messenger’ are only the first 
of many. 

Fall program in St. Peter’s Church, 
Frackville, Pa., Rev. Adam E. Schellhase, 
pastor, is in full swing and met with a 
fine spirit of enthusiasm on the part of 
the membership of the Church. Promo- 
tion Day was observed on Sept. 29. One 
of the best attended Fall Communions 
was celebrated Oct. 6. The Men’s Class, 
taught by Hon. Roy P. Hicks, President 
Judge of Schuylki]l County Courts, under 
the energetic leadership of Mr. Fred 
Craig, president of the class, held a Fel- 
lowship Supper at which time 140 men 
were addressed by the Hon. Stauden- 
meier, State Senator. Rally Day was ob- 
served Oct. 13, with the entire school 
entering enthusiastically into the occa- 
sion. Attendance was 346; offering 
$364.25. 

The third annual Leadership Training 
School sponsored by Mercersburg Classis 
opened on Monday evening, Oct. 21, in 
the St. John’s Church School Building, 
Chambersburg. It will continue for six 
consecutive Monday evenings. There are 
two 50-minute class periods each evening, 
with a 15-minute devotional service be- 
tween them. The school is a standard 
credit school, credits earned in it count- 
ing towards the International Council 
diploma. The courses being offered, and 
the instructor for each, are as follows: 
“The Life of Christ” (a New Testament 
elective), Rev. G. E. Plott, Greencastle, 
Pa.; “A Study of the Psalms” (an Old 
Testament elective), Dr. W. R. Gobrecht, 
Chambersburg, Pa.; “The Message and 
Program of the Christian Religion,” Rev. 
C. EB. Blum, Shippensburg, Pa. 

The consistory of Faith Church, Balti- 
more, Md., Rev. Frank A. Rosenberger, 
pastor, in conjunction with the Evan- 
gelical and Reformed Ministers’ Union, is 
planning a service in memory of Dr. 
Adam S. Weber. Service will be held 
Oct. 27 at 3 P. M., and speakers will in- 
clude Dr. Lloyd E. Coblentz, of Baltimore, 
Rev. O. S. C. Wallace, of the Eutaw Bap- 
tist Church and long time friend of the 


deceased, and Dr. Theo. F. Herman, of 
Lancaster. Assisting the pastor will be 
Dr. John L. Barnhart, and the Revs. 


James R. Bergey, John R. T. Hedeman, 
Samuel A. Troxell, president of Classis, 
Julius F. Grauel, president of the Min- 
isters’ Union and Paul Schmidt of the 
Huber Memorial Church of the “E” group. 
Dr. Herman will occupy the pulpit at 
morning service. 


After a 7-weeks’ trip to Europe, Rev. 
Robert S. Mathes, pastor of First Church, 
Goshen, Ind., was again in his pulpit, 
Sept. 15, to be given a very hearty wel- 
come by his congregation. At morning 
service, Sept. 29, 60th anniversary of the 
founding of the congregation was ob- 
served. Rally Day and Holy Communion 
brought large attendances, Oct. 6. The 
father of the pastor, Dr. Nevin B. Mathes, 
of the Third Church of Youngstown, O., 
was guest preacher on Oct. 18. A social 
evening was held Oct. 17, with 225 present 
to see moving pictures taken by the pas- 
tor in Europe, and to hear an account 
of the trip. Community Standard 
Leadership Training School opened Oct. 
22, with the pastor teaching one of the 
courses. He also serves as president of 
the local ministerial association. 


The Y. P. S. C. E. of St. Mark’s Church, 
Reading, Pa., Rev. Gustav R. Poetter, 
pastor, conducted a religious service Sun- 
day afternoon, Oct. 20, at the Home for 
Widows atid Single Women. President 
Vernon Stuebner was in charge, assisted 
by Leah Moyer, the Men’s Chorus, Ray- 
mond E. Reeser and the pastor, who 
preached the sermon. Young People’s 
Day was observed Sunday night. John 


Briner Zinn presided, assisted by Miss 
Helen I. Marburger, the Male Chorus, 
led by Estelle K. Krick, Vernon Steubner, 
Miss Margaret Burkett, Chester Quinter. 
Rev. R. M. Campbell of the First Pres- 
byterian Church, delivered the address 
and the pastor pronounced the benedic- 
tion. Young people of all organizations 
were present. Church Paper Day was 
recognized at morning worship when the 
pastor made a plea that the “Messenger” 
be read from cover to cover. Paul A. 
Ulrich is the representative. Catechetical 
Class of 1936 will be organized Nov. 6, 
and will meet each Wednesday night for 
instruction until Easter, 1936. 


A Community Leadership Training 
School of Religious Education was re- 
cently organized by the Northeast Coun- 
cil of Churches of Philadelphia witly 11 
Churches co-operating. Dr: Charles Peters, 
pastor of Calvary Church, was elected 
dean, and 18 members of his Church regis- 
tered for the school. The initial term 
will consist of 10 sessions held on suc- 
cessive Monday evenings. 4 courses con- 
stitute the curriculum. Rev. Dewees F. 
Singley, pastor of Mt. Hermon Church, 
is instructor in young people’s work. Miss 
Clara Vaughn of the Baptist Institute for 
Christian Workers is teaching the course 


on elementary work in the Church 
School. Dr. Walter Lefferts, principal 
of Thomas FitzSimons Junior High 


School hag the course on “The Study of 
the Pupil,’ and Rev. H. A. Brettle, former- 
ly student pastor for the M. E. Church 
at the University of Pennsylvania, is giv- 
ing the course on the New Testament. 
Profound impressions have been made by 
the guest speakers at the Preaching Mis- 
sion in Calvary Church. Dr. Charles E. 
Schaeffer preaches Oct. 24 and 25, and 
Dr. Allan S. Meck of York concludes the 
series on Oct. 27, by speaking morning 
and evening. 


Adult Choir of Emmanuel Church, Han- 
over, Pa., Dr. Edgar F. Hoffmeier, pastor, 
presented the play, “Peter the Rock,” by 
Mary P. Hamlin; on Oct. 17. Mr. Leonard 
B. Martin, Minister of Music, took the 
part of Peter. Members of the choir com- 
pleted the caste, prepared the scenery and 
arranged the costumes. Mrs. Leonard B. 
Martin, Minister of Music of the First 
Methodist Church, York, directed the play. 
The production was highly commended 
as tar above the level of amateur theatri- 
cals. The participants entered into their 
parts with genuine dramatic ability. First 
monthly Worker’s Conference Supper was 
held Oct. 23. These suppers were in- 
augurated last winter and met with 
hearty response. The theme of the con- 
ferences last year was, “Christ in the 
Life of the Home.” Plans for the new 
series were made at the October supper. 
At the same time a survey of current 
courses was given by the workers in the 
5 respective departments: Beginners, Mrs. 
J. C. Krebs; Primary, Miss Marjorie Hol- 
land; Junior, E. Burnell Frock; Inter- 
mediate, David M. Brown; Senior and 
Adult, Mrs. M. D. Bishop. Mr. Leonard 
B. Martin reported on the Chambersburg 
Conference. 


The cause of Ministerial Relief was 
remembered by St. John’s Church, Belle- 
fonte, Pa., Rev. Ernest W. Moyer, pastor, 
in a special offering of $52. Rally Day 
was observed Oct. 6. Special offering in 
this day of $50.04 was given to Winne- 
bago Indian Mission work, about which 
the pastor gave his address. The Tuxis 
Girls’ Class were responible for new lin- 
oleum laid on the kitchen floor of the 
parsonage and for new springs put in the 
pastor’s study chair. Mrs. Harry Cleven- 
stine, whose husband is an elder of the 
Church, died Oct. 15, after a long illness. 
She was a member of the Thimble Bee 
and W. M. S., and had been a member of 
the Church for 32 years. She and her 
husband were formerly in charge of the 
Pruner Orphanage of Bellefonte, and, 
upon relinquishing their position, took 6 
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of the children to their own home and 
reared them as their own. All of the 
children attended the funderal held Oct. 
17. Burial was at Hublersburg. Belle- 
fonte Ministerium, took action opposing 
Sunday movies. It was also agreed that 
each pastor use his Church bulletin and 
pulpit announcements in the interests of 
such opposition. Each Church will also 
distribute literature to this effect among 
its members. 


Among the recent special services held 
in the Federated Reformed and Presby- 
terian Church, McConnellsburg,*Pa., Rev. 
William J. Lowe, pastor, was the annual 
Harvest Home service held in the Re 
formed Church on Sept. 15. The Church 
was handsomely decorated with fruits, 
grains, vegetables and flowers. The pas- 
tor delivered the sermon at morning ser- 
vice, and at the evening service, sermon 
was preached by Rev. James W. Moyer, 
recently installed pastor of Trinity 
Church, Mercersburg. Fall Communion 
was held in the Presbyterian Church, 
Oct. 6. Rally Day was observed in the 
Reformed Church, Oct. 13. Addresses 
were delivered by distinguished visitors, 
among whom were Capt. Joel T. Boone, 
M.D., head of U. S. Naval Hospital at San 
Diego, Cal., and Dr. Simon Sipple, pas- 
tor of historic Zion Church, Allentown. 
Dr. Boone, who was attending meetings 
at Mercersburg Academy, and who was 
formerly personal physician to former 
Presidents Harding, Coolidge and Hoover, 
was presented by Mr. Daniel Heefner, 
Alumni Secretary of Mercersburg Aca- 
demy. Souvenir greeting cards were pre- | 
sented to all who attended the service. 
Under direction of the Victory Ladies’ 
Bible Class, 231 quarts of canned goods 
were sent to Hoffman Orphanage. 


“Little Men,” the play written by John 
Ravold and based on Louisa May Alcott’s 
story, was produced in Derr Hall of Zion 
Church, Lehighton, Pa. Rev. Paul R. 
Pontius, pastor, by special arrangement 
with Samuel French, on Oct. 17 and 18. 
This began the celebration of the 10th 
anniversary of the Y. P. of Zion’s Church 
School. The play was directed by Mrs. 
Ellen Gross Pontius. Actors were George 
Metzler, Mildred Zimmerman, Kathryn 
Bock, Edward Diehl, Lloyd Zimmerman, 
Emmet Bock, Thomas Snyder, Paul Bal- 
liet, Jr.,. Lawrence Strunk, Arthur Hontz, 
Charles Hough, Franklin Dreisbach, Dun- 
denna Morthimer and Thelma Hankee. 
Dramatics committee was composed of 
Alice Hunsicker, Ruth Witzel, Carolyn 
Bretney, Lloyd Zimmerman, Roy Kern 
and Gordon Hontz, with Miss Elizabeth 
Frantz as faculty advisor. Costumes 
were rented from New York; Misses 
Madeline Schlenker and Grace Christman 
were in charge of properties; Fred Kee- 
gan and Carl Grow were in charge of 
stage and Y. P. orchestra played the mu- | 
sic. A banquet was served to past and 
present members of the Y. P. in the 
Church dining room Oct. 19. The original © 
committee which sponsored formation of 
the department were guests. They were 


Messrs. George E. Gray, A. F. Smith, J. j 


A. Arner, Mrs. Ellen G. Pontius and Miss 
Mabel Harper. Mr. Daniel I. Farren, 
general superintendent, was also a guest. 


Mr. Robert Frable was toastmaster and — 

Rev, Fred D. Wentzel principal speaker. 
Y. P. Social Committee, directed by Miss Y 
Arlene Ronemus, assisted by women of 
On Oct. om 


the Church, served the banquet. ( 
20, the pastor delivered an historical ad- 


dress in place of study period. Holy — 


Communion was observed at worship set 
vice, closing celebration of the 10th ann 
versary. At evening service, Nov. 

Zion will have an _ outstanding gu 
preacher, Dr. Halford E. Luccock, pro 
sor of Homelitics of Yale Divinity Schoo 
Dr. Luccock is the second of America 
distinguished preachers to visit Lehig 
ton on the Sallie J. Riegel Foundation 
Visiting Preachers. 
choirmaster, is organizing an In 
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ate Choir of 30 voices which will make 
its first appearance in the near future. 
“Smilin’ Through” and “The Other Wise 
Man” will be presented within the next 
several months. 


CLEANSED AS THEY WENT 


“And it came to pass, as they went 
they were cleansed.” Not before they 
started, nor after they got there, but as 
they went. Had they never begun to 
obey, they never would have been healed; 
but the two things started together and 
obedience and blessing blended into one 
process. As they began to go in obedi- 
ence to Jesus, Jesus began to heal them, 
and by the time they had reached the 
priests they were wholly healed, and thus 
service and sanctification were completed 
together. 

The best blessings of life do not come 
to us before service, or after service, but 
in service. Wages are paid after work. 
Prizes are bestowed after they have been 
won. These rewards are largely of an ex- 
ternal and mechanical kind. But the finest 
rewards of life are never material and 
external, but spiritual and internal, a part 
of our constitution, the development and 
enrichment of our own personality, and 
such rewards cannot be filched away from 
us. 

These internal rewards grow up within 
us as we advance along the path of duty. 
Our own obedience is transmuted into 
blessing, as the artist’s practice is trans- 
muted into perfection, the pianist’s prac- 
tice of seales into grand chords and sweet 


melodies, the painter’s patience into 
Michel Angelo’s Last Judgment or 
Raphael’s Sistine Madonna. Physical 


health and strength, mental development. 
artistic achievement, and all personal im- 
provement come in this way. 

Salvation follows this law. It is not an 
external reward that is bestowed upon 
us after obedience, but an internal bless- 
ing that grows up in us through obedience. 
We are saved only as we serve in working 
out our own salvation. 


—The Presbyterian Banner 


SLAVE TO HABIT 


“Pd walk a mile for a Camel,” a radiant 
young woman is made to say in a cigarette 
advertisement. The artist who presented 
that appeal possibly said more than he 
meant to say about the cigarette habit. 

Only one explanation of the willingness 
of any young woman to walk a mile for a 
cigarette can be made—she’s a slave to 
the cigarette habit. And there are many 
such who do not realize it. 

Girls are not inelined to walk a mile 
these days even for the essentials of life. 
That any would walk a mile for a eigar- 
ette is not to her credit, though it is her 
privilege to do so if so inclined. But it 
is an evidence of weakness. 

A girl who would walk a mile to per- 
form a kind deed, or a service of mercy 
would thereby extract much greater joy 
out of life and bring more glory to her 
name than by walking a mile for a cigar- 
ette. 

Art and propaganda combined are mak- 
ing slaves of a lot of people who will 
make the discovery too late for their own 
personal welfare and happiness. Ours is 
an age of fads; propaganda will do the 
trick no matter how dangerous or foolish 
the fad. Like goats, we all follow the 
tinkle of the bell on the old bell wether 
when it comes to fads. 


—Florida Christian Advocate 


SOCIALISM IN ENGLAND 


Christian Socialism is widespread, and 
from the standpoint of the future of re- 
ligion I consider it a menace. There is a 
distinet difference between ministers of 
religion whose political views are either 
Conservative or Liberal and those who 
are keen Socialists. The difference is that 
the former are able to distinguish between 
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their politics and their religion, while to 
the latter their polities is their religion. 
The Christian socialist substitutes the po- 
litical creed of Socialism for the Gospel 
of the grace of God. Traced to its logical 
conclusion that amounts to a negation of 
the Gospel of Christ. An increasing num- 
ber of Christian ministers today have 
given up preaching the distinctive doce- 
trines of Christian faith, and are, while 
holding on to religious terms, preaching 
nothing but pure Socialism. 

The Christian Gospel, as interpreted and 
proclaimed by the greatest Christians, be- 
ginning with Paul, is predominantly spir- 
itual; Socialism is predominantly mater- 
ialistie. The object of preaching the Gos- 
pel is the salvation of the individual; 
Socialism aims at the revolution of so- 
ciety. The Gospel implies the curse of man 
to be sin; in Socialism the curse is pov- 
erty. The Gospel demands Christ as the 
Saviour and Redeemer; Socialism can and 
does do without Christ. 

If He is drawn in at all, it is not be- 
cause He is essential to the ereed, but 
because His name gives religious respecta- 
bility which is in reality quite independent 
of Him. Prof. Julian Huxley is reported 
as saying: “We are witnessing the dawn 
of a struggle, not between science and 
religion, but between the God-religious 
and the Social-religious.” The eminent 
professor and thousands of others are 
quite ready to receive a “social religion” 
which is independent of God, and in So- 
cialism they have it. But that this should 
be the subject of sermons in Churches and 
Christ be revered only as the first Chris- 
tian Socialist, is a menace to the future 
of Christianity which cannot be over- 
looked. —A London Journalist in 

“Britain Without God” 


THE LURE OF GAMBLING 
By Grenville Kleiser 


THAT SLY OLD FOX, Talleyrand, was 
asked, “What is the greatest pleasure in 
life?” He replied, “To gamble and win.” 
Then asked what is the next pleasure in 
life?, he said, “To gamble and lose.” 

MANY PEOPLE otherwise sensible, are 
inveterate gamblers. Horse-racing, wall 
street stocks, roulette, slot machines 
these thrive on the gullible public. 

* * * 

STRANGE are the reasons advanced for 
this self-indulgence. A leading American 
is quoted as saying, “I react favorably to 
the excitement of roulette and the gaming 
room. The doctors say it’s good for my 
health.” 

THIS IS CONTRARY to the opinion of 
those who have closely watched men and 
women play roulette. Here is a case that 
is typical. 

A SOCIETY WOMAN began to play the 
game in a seemingly innocent way. She 
would limit her risk to fifty dollars—she 
thought. But luck was against her and 
soon she lost her fifty dollars. 

HER CREDIT WAS GOOD, so she 
“pought from the bank,’ hoping to recover 
her loss and then stop. Her luck fluctu- 
ated, and soon she was plunging from one 
loss into another, until she owed the bank 
five hundred dollars. 

IN A DESPERATE EFFORT to regain 
her loss she bet the maximum, and finally, 
at three o’clock in the morning, nervous 
and remorseful, she owed the bank three 
thousand dollars. 

* * * 

ALL FORMS OF GAMBLING are en- 
ticing, disappointing, and exceedingly 
dangerous. They lure the victim on with 
specious promise of great gain, but in the 
end EVERYONE LOSES. 

THE CHAIN LETTER is a palpable 
fraud. The fad appeals, of course, to the 
eternal gullibility of human nature. Those 
who try to get something for nothing will 
eventually find that they are getting noth- 
ing for something. 

THE SAFE RULE is this: If you have 
never gambled, DON’T BEGIN. 
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THE CLASSIS OF PHILADELPHIA 


The Fall session of the Classis of Phila- 
delphia was held in St. Paul’s Church, Fort 
Washington, on Oct. 15 and 16. Forty-six 
ministers and 387 elders attended. Ad- 
dresses were delivered in behalf of im- 
portant causes by the following representa- 
tives of Boards, Institutions and Agencies: 
Rev. John Lentz, D.D., Eugene L. McLean, 
D.D., Purd E. Deitz, G. H. Gebhardt, B.D., 
Clayton H. Ranck, William B. Forney, 
D.D., Daniel J. Wetzel, Paul S. Leinbach, 
Litt.D., Henry E. Gebhard, Edward Rut- 
ledge Cook, S.'[.M., and E. A. E. Palmquist. 
Rev. Ethelbert B. Yost, of Collegeville, 
Pa., was received from Southwest Ohio 
Classis, Ohio Synod. Rev. W. Sherman 
Kerschner, D.D., was appointed chairman 
of the Permanent Committee on the Re- 
formed Church Home for the Aged. *The 
following were appointed to represent 
Classis at the 1936 State Convention of the 
Pennsylvania Council of Churches: Revs. 
Carl G. Petri and Aaron R. Tosh; Elders 
Valentine B. Lee.and H. L. Detweiler; 
Alternates: Revs. U. C. E. Gutelius and 
Edwin N. Faye, Jr.; Elders Martin W. Wit- 
mer and George B. Spangler. 

Classis laid an apportionment of $4.04 
per member. The amounts handed down 
by General Synod were accepted plus five 
per cent for Home Missions, Foreign Mis- 
sions, Ministerial Relief and Christian Ed- 
ucation. The amounts handed down by 
Eastern Synod were apportioned with the 
exception of the arrearage for Beneficiary 
Education and the item for Cedar Crest 
College. The following items, mostly local, 
were also included: Tennant College, $300; 
Catawba College, $2,000; Reformed Church 
Home for the Aged, $5,817; Beneficiary 
Education, $1,500; Church Extension, $2,- 
000; and (Classical Contingent, $2,700. 

Classis will on Thursday evening, Noy. 
7, conduct two Chureh Workers’ Confer- 
ences for pastors, elders, deacons and other 
Church leaders: one in Trinity Church, 
Broad and Venango Sts., and the other, at 
Ursinus College. Rev. A. V. Casselman, 
D.D., will be the principal speaker at the 
former; Rey. Alfred Nevin Sayres at the 
latter. The Permanent Committee on 
Christian Education will conduct a Young 
People’s Institute at Ursinus College on 
Friday, Nov. 29, at 10 A. M. 

The Executive Committee reported that 
the merger of St. John’s Congregation, of 
Philadelphia, with the First Church, had 
been completed. Rey. Ethelbert B. Yost 
was appointed supply pastor of St. Peter’s 
Chureh, Knauertown. The president was 
authorized to appoint the committees for 
1936 soon after the fall meeting. The 
Kingdom Roll Call was heartily endorsed. 
It is to be made in November. The Clas- 
sical Bulletin will again be published quar 
terly. Another Stewardship Essay and 
Poster contest will be conducted. Classis 
desires to procure the largest number pos- 
sible of subscribers to the “Messenger”, 
the price of which for the campaign has 
been reduced to $2. Resolutions were pass- 
ed registering its unanimous opposition to 
Sunday Moving Pictures, which pertain 
chiefly to the coming Referendum. 

A Ministerial Retreat was conducted in 
connection with the business session, at 
which Rev. Samuel Obetz, pastor of Kem- 
ble Park Evangelical Congregational 
Church, delivered two addresses on “Per- 
sonal Evangelism, Why and How?” 

On Wednesday evening Classis took part 
in the celebration of the 225th anniversary 
of the origin of St. Paul’s Congregation. 
At 6.30 P. M., a banquet was served by 
ladies of the congregation at which Elder 
John K. Earnest, of St. Paul’s and Rev. 
Edwin H. Romig delivered after-dinner 
speeches. Afterwards, Philadelphia Classis 
Night was observed by conducting an an- 
niversary service, 


The Stated Clerk, Rev. Albert G. Peters, 
S.T.D., presided. The sermon was preach- 
ed by the President, Rev. Paul S. Leinbach, 
Litt.D., on “The Church as the Safeguard 
of the Nation.” Revs. Henry G. Maeder, 
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Ph.D., John Lentz, D.D., and’ G. H. Geb- 
hardt, B.D., took part in the service, 

The pastor, officers and ladies of the con- 
sregation royally entertained the members 


of Classis and visitors. Classis will hold 


its Annual Meeting in Tabor Church, Phila- 
delphia, on Thursday and Friday, Jan. 23 


—A. G. P. 


and 24, 1936. 


CHURCH: 
MEN'S 
LEAGUE 


Dr. J. M. G. Darms, Secretary 


Dr. Boyd Edwards, Headmaster of Mer- 
cersburg Academy, will address the com- 
bined Leagues of Virginia Classis at their 
annual dinner at St. Stephen’s Church, Har- 
risonburg, Va., on Monday evening, Oct. 
28. The boys of the Church have been 
invited to share the joys of the Church- 
men with them that evening. That is.a 
capital idea, for the League is anxious to 
link up youth of today with the men, who 
are really doing things along Kingdom 
lines. Professor C. H. Huffman, of the 
Department of English at State Teachers’ 
College, is president of the Classical 
League and has done commendable work 
in promoting the League along many lines. 

The booklet for monthly topics of the 
League and Evangelical Brotherhood for 
1936 is now being printed. The topics are 
extremely interesting and applicable to our 
laymen and the men selected to write the 
material are of high standing. 7,000 copies 
have been ordered for our League. Last 
year we placed 6,000 copies and our sup- 
ply is entirely exhausted. Our League is 
certainly expanding. 

The Churchmen’s League of Belfast, Pa., 
the Rev. W. H. Brong, B.D., pastor, ob- 
served Ladies’ Night at the October meet- 
ing and had the Lutheran Brotherhood as 
guests. Dr. Thomas Stitler, who has been 
in the State Department 25 years, serving 
as Superintendent of the Hamburg State 
Sanitarium and also of Cresson Sanitarium, 
spoke on “Tuberculosis and How to Prevent 
It.’ President Professor Marlyn Rader 
then invited the 60 men and boys to spend 
an hour in play at quoits and dart base- 
ball, and the ladies, who helped swell the 
attendance to 145, held a conference in the 
auditorium of the Church. That was a 
fine get-together and proved the spirit of 
Churchmen, who inelude all in their pro- 
gram for the good of the local Chureh. 

The combined Leagues of Philadelphia 


held a fine meeting at Hope Church on 
Thursday, Oct. 17, under the direction of 
the Rev. August Piscator, pastor of St. 
John’s Church. Four Leagues and a num- 
ber of visitors from other Churches were 
represented in the group of 70 men assem- 
bled. Addresses were delivered by the 
Synodical Chairman, the Rev. Chas. Free- 
man, who spoke most interestingly on “the 
Church Road’; by Mr. Wm. Love, super- 
intendent of Parole, a member of the 
League, and Mr. Edward Byrne, who gave 
his reactions to the Retreat for Men, held 
at Camp Mensch Mill in August. Dr. 
Darms, the Secretary, spoke briefly on the 
progress of the League and counseled each 
chapter to keep to the standards and make 
its link so strong that the chain of 
Leagues, now being enlarged, may keep its 
strength. Mr. Clarence Reinert, a famous 
baritone, sang several acceptable numbers 
in the Church service and at the social 
gathering held later in the Social Hall. 
The men of Hope Church entertained the 
visitors and President Klapperstick assur- 
ed the men that he was happy to see the 
number of men increasing at every get- 
together. The boys of the Chureh pre- 
sented a wordless play under the direction 
of Miss Mina Nugent. Letters of greeting 
were read by Mr. E. Young from President 
Fretz and the Rev. D. F. Singley, Chair- 
man of the Classical Committee. A resolu- 
tion was passed urging all men to vote and 
work against the “open movie” on the 
Lord’s Day. 


ORGANIZE A CHAPTER IN YOUR 
Church and rally the men for fellowship 
and action. They will RESPOND if you 
give them a chanee, 


BETHANY ORPHANS’ HOME, 
WOMELSDORF, PA. 


Rev. Henry EH. Gebhard, Supt. 


The Ladies’ Visiting and Advisory Com- 
mittee of Béthany Orphans’ Home elected 
the following officers: President emeritus, 
Mrs. Anna L. Moyer, Reading; president, 
Mrs. Tillie Reber, West Reading; first vice 
president, Mrs. Herbert Taylor, Lancaster; 
second vice president, Mrs. J. William Bow- 
man, Harrisburg; secretary, Mrs. Henry E. 
Gebhard, Bethany Orphans’ Home; treas- 
urer, Mrs. T. J. Gabel, Boyertown. Only 
one application for the admission of two 
children, from Schuylkill Haven, was ae- 
cepted. 

The Board of Managers for some time 
debated the advisability of accepting any 
children due to the limited financial means 
of the Home, but finally decided that they 
could not turn their backs on so great a 
need, and appointed a special committee 
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whose duty it would be to endeavor to 
raise more money through the Christmas 
offering. 

A special committee was appointed to 
study and see if any cuts can be made in 
the budget of the House. The following 
were appointed to serve on this commit- 
tee: Rev. E. Wilbur Kriebel, Allentown; 
Prof. Alpha A. Diefenderfer, Bethlehem; 
and Dr. Gardner Sayres, Lancaster. The 
following members of the Board will serve 
as a special committee to raise more money 
through the Christmas offering: Rey. J. N. 
LeVan, Harrisburg; Mr. Paul C. Wagner, 
Philadelphia; Mr. Ira 8. Reed, Sellersville; 
Dr. Gardner Sayres, Lancaster; and Mr, 
Milton Warner, Philadelphia. 


THIRTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF FAITH 
CHURCH, YORK, PA. 


In Faith Church, York, Pa., Rev. J. Ed- 
mund Lippy, pastor, services commemorat- 
ing the 30th Anniversary of the founding 
of the Church were conducted Oct. 13-20. 
Rally Day in the Church School found 365 
present. Prof. A. H. Martin, Supervising 
Principal of the West York Schools, was 
the guest speaker. Tuesday evening Con- 
gregation Night was observed. Rev. Ar- 
thur C. Ohl, pastor of St. Luke’s Church, 
Trappe, Pa., the first pastor of Faith 
Church, delivered the main address. Church 
School Night wag observed with the offi- 
cers of the school in charge. Ladies’ Aid 
Night, marking the 20th Anniversary of 
this organization, was in charge of the 
leaders of the Society. Musical Night was 
in charge of Mrs. J. Edmund Lippy, diree- 
tor of the Church choirs. Among the 
speakers were Rev. Dr. J. Kern McKee, 
York, Pa., Mr. Levi Walker, first Supt. of 
the Chureh School, Mrs. O. P. Schellhamer, 
organizer of the Church School, Miss Mary 
Gaff, one of the early teachers in the 
school, Dr. William A. Korn, Laneaster, 
Pa., Rev. Walter E. Garrett, Hellam, Pa., 
and Rev. Harold E. Ditzler, Lock Haven, 
Pa. 

Faith Church found its beginning 
through the efforts of a small group who 
had banded themselves together to organ- 
ize a Sunday School in 1903. Out of this 
group the congregation was organized in 
1905. Through the efforts of Dr. and Mrs. 
O. P. Schellhamer, who sponsored the 
Chureh, the congregation had a steady 
growth until today it boasts 219 members 
on the Church roll and 336 on the roll of 
the Church School. 

Pastors who served Faith Church were: 
Rev. Arthur C. Ohl, 1905 to 1906; Rev. 
Irvin S. Ditzler, 1906 to 1907; Rev. Charles 
A. Waltman, 1907 to 1911; Rev. O: PB; 
Schellhamer, 1911 to 1932; Rev. J. Edmund 
Lippy, since 1932. 
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Junior Sermon 


By the Rev. Thomas Wilson Dickert, D.D. 


WHO WROTE THE BIBLE? 


Text, Exodus 17:14, “And Jehovah said 
unto Moses, Write this for a memorial in 
a book.” 


In view of the four hundredth anniver- 
sary of the first complete translation of the 
Bible printed in the English language, we 
will consider several aspects of the Bible, 
or endeavor to answer a few of the ques- 
tions which arise concerning the Bible. 


Many questions have been asked about 
the Bible and various answers have been 
given to them. About forty years ago, the 
Rev. George T. Ladd, Professor of Philoso- 
phy in Yale University, published a book 
of 500 pages on the question, “What Is the 
Bible,’ which was a condensation of two 
large volumes entitled, “The Doctrine of 
Sacred Scripture.” This is a very scholarly 
treatment of the Bible and answers many 
of the questions regarding the Bible as 
well as any one can answer them. 


Any one who makes a thorough study of 
the origin and nature of the Bible will 
meet with many’ views varying widely and 
some of them contradicting one another. 
In spite of all that has been said and 
written about the Bible, and of all the 


criticism that has been made concerning it, 
it is better authenticated today than ever 
before and continues to be the best seller 
of all the books published throughout the 
world. The saying of Jesus is as true to- 
day as ever, and will continue to stand for. 
all time: “Heaven and earth shall pass 
away, but My words shall not pass away.” 

The most extreme view that has been 
held concerning the Bible as a book is that 


it was written in heaven in the English ee 


tongue, divided there into chapters and 
verses, with headlines and reference marks, 


printed in small pica type, bound in ealf 


leather, and brought down to earth in its 


present form by angels. Of course, in these Lj 


enlightened days, there is scarcely any one 
who would hold this ignorant and supersti-_ 


e 
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tious view concerning the origin of the 
Bible. 

At the opposite extreme, some have said 
that the Bible is all human and has been 
written by men just like other books. Be- 
tween these two extremes les the true 
view, which is that the Bible is both di- 
vine and human. The revelation is divine, 
coming from God; but the record is hu- 
man, having been written by men at vari- 
ous times and in various places. The 
Bible is the Word of God, but none the 
less the word of man. The literary form 
is human, but the message is divine. 


The Bible is not a book, but a library of 
books. The Latin word for Bible is 
“Biblia,” which is a plural word and means 
“hooks.” As you all know, there are thirty- 
nine books in the Old Testament and twen- 
ty-seven books in the New Testament. 


The Bible was not put into its present 
form by angels, but by men; not in heaven, 
but on earth; not all at once, but a little 
at a time. The various books were com- 
posed with no expectation on the part of 
the writers that they would be gathered 
into a collection such as we possess. The 
authorship of the books of the Bible is 
partly known and partly unknown, but 
knowledge of the authorship of any book 
is not necessary in order to enjoy the bene- 
fit of its teaching. Some of the books of 
the Bible are anonymous, the names of the 
authors not being given. In some ¢ases, 
editors have undertaken to supply the 
names of the writers of books of this kind. 
The author of the book of “Judges” is not 
known. A very interesting illustration of 
how men have tried to fill in the names of 
authors for the books that are anonymous 
is the epistle to the Hebrews. In the best 
edition of the Greek New Testament the 
heading to this epistle is simply “To the 
Hebrews.” When the Authorized Version 
of the English Bible was made in 1611, the 
translators made the title of this epistle to 
read, “The Epistle of Paul the Apostle to 
the Hebrews,” for which there was very 
little, if any warrant. When the Revised 
Version was published in 1881, the title 
of this epistle was correctly translated, 
“The Epistle to the Hebrews.” 

The introduction of St. Paul’s name at 
the head of this epistle by the translators 
of the King James’, or Authorized Version 
of the Bible caused a great deal of study 
and discussion of this epistle. Every ef- 
fort was made to prove from internal evi- 
dence that St. Paul was the author. There 
are some expressions in the epistle to the 
Hebrews which are similar to some of those 
used by St. Paul in his epistles, and there 
are some Bible students and scholars who 
adhere to the Pauline authorship of this 
epistle. But the best Bible scholars and 
critics in the world have come to the con- 
clusion that the authorship of this epistle 
is unknown. Good has, however, come 
from this difference of opinion by leading 
the best scholars of the world to concen- 
trate their efforts upon this epistle in a 
more thorough way than they would other- 
wise have done. 

The word “Bible” is not found in the 
Bible itself. The New Testament writers 
had the books of the Old Testament and 
referred to them as “the Scriptures,” or 
“the Sacred Writings,’ but did not speak 
of them as “the Bible.” When St. Paul 
wrote his second letter to Timothy he said, 
“But abide thou in the things which thou 
hast learned and hast been assured of, 
knowing of whom thou hast learned them; 
and that from a babe thou hast known the 
sacred writings which are able to make 
thee wise unto salvation through faith 
which is in Christ Jesus. Every scripture 
inspired of God is also profitable for teach- 
ing, for reproof, for correction, for instruc- 
tion which is in righteousness: that the 
man of God may be complete, furnished 
completely unto every good work.” You 
notice that he speaks of the Old Testament 
books as “the sacred writings” and “scrip- 
ture.’ The word “Bible” was not applied 
to the sacred writings as a whole until 
about four hundred years after Christ. 
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For about eight hundred years after that 
the Christians always spoke of “the Books,” 
and it was not until the thirteenth century 
that the expression “the Book,” referring 
to the Bible, came into use. 


The authorship of many of the Old Tes- 
tament books and of nearly all of the New 
Testament books is known and is properly 
indicated in the American Standard Ver- 
sion of the Bible. In our text we are told 
that God said to Moses, “Write this for a 
memorial in a book.” There is no doubt 
that Moses wrote a part of the Penta- 
teuch, the first five books of the Old Testa- 
ment. But the whole Pentateuch—Genesis, 
Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers and Deu- 
teronomy—could not have been written by 
one person, but is composite, having been 
written by many hands. 


Sometimes the book of Joshua is added 
to the Pentateuch, making six books, which 
are then called the Hexateuch. The Penta- 
teuch is often called the “Torah” by the 
later Jews. This means “The Law.” Some- 
times these five books were called “The 
Law of Moses.” In both the Authorized 
and the Revised Versions of the Bible we 
find a title over each of the hooks of the 
Pentateuch, which reads as follows: “The 
First Book of Moses, commonly ealled 
Genesis,” and so for the other four, with 
the corresponding change in the name of 
the book. But if you look in the Hebrew 
Bible there is no such title there. Nothing 
is said about Moses in any of the titles of 
these five books, and the names which they 
bear in our English Bibles were given these 
books at a very late date. In the Hebrew 
Bible each of them is called by the first 
word and some of them by several words, 
just as we do with many of our English 
hymns. The first book (Genesis) is called 
“Bereshith” in the Hebrew Bible, meaning, 
“In the beginning.” The second book 
(Exodus) is called “Veelleh Shemoth,” 
meaning. “Now these are the names.” The 
third book (Leviticus) is called “Va- 
yikra.” meaning, “And he ealled,”’ and so 
on. The vames found in our Bibles, four 
of which are from the Greek and one from 
the Latin, are much more significant and 
appropriate than those used in the Hebrew 
Bible. 


It would be interesting to take up all 
the remaining books of the Old and New 
Testaments and to speak about their au- 
thorship and teaching, but this would re- 
quire a whole book. 


Jesus Himself wrote nothing. One morn- 
ing as He sat in the temple, teaching the 
people who came to Him. And the scribes 
and the Pharisees brought a sinful woman 
and set her before Him telling Him what 
she had done. Then they said, “Now in 
the law Moses commanded us to stone such: 
what then sayest thou of her?” And this 
they said, trying Him, that they might 
have whereof to accuse Him. But Jesus 
stooped down, and with His finger wrote 
on the ground. But when they continued 
asking Him, He lifted un Himself, and 
said unto them, “He that is without sin 
among you, let him first cast a stone at 
her.” And again He stooped down, and 
with His finger wrote on the ground. And 
the accusers all disappeared. John does 
not tell us what Jesus wrote on the ground. 
Jesus might easily have put His revelation 
in the form of a carefully prepared, infal- 
lible book, but He wrote nothing, entrust- 
ing His truth to living men, assured that 
His words should not pass away. 


THE PASTOR THINKS 


That we never really know a man 
until we have worked with him, espe- 
cially when we work with him chang- 
ing tires in a heavy rain. 


—Now and Then. 
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The Family Altar 


The Rev. Daniel J. Wetzel 


HELP FOR WEEK OF OCT. 28-NOV. 3 

iuemcry Verse: Righteousness exalteth a 
nation but sin is a reproach to any people. 
Prov. 14:34. 

Memory Hymn: “Faith of Our Fathers” 
(G07). 

General Theme: “Judah Taken Captive.” 


Monday: Judah’s King Taken Captive 
Il Kings 25:1-7 

The time of the happenings of events in 
our lesson were ahout 586 B. C., which 
marks the final destruction of Jerusalem. 
Let us turn back five hundred years. It 
was then that the Hebrew peoples became 
a nation under the leadership of three 
great kings who ruled in the order named, 
Saul, David, Solomon. This period may 
well be called the Golden Era of the 
Hebrew people. But under Solomon polit- 
ical and religious decay began and finally 
the division of the Kingdom. Solomon 
built to his own glory and the people were 
taxed into poverty. Foreign and idolatrous 
religions were introduced. The unique 
character, political and religious, of the 
Hebrew Kingdom disintegrated under the 
presence and influence of many foreigners. 
From that day to this, the Hebrew King- 
dom was never again established in power 
and glory. The work of a few good kings 
was destroyed by the many wicked kings 
who came to the throne. Zedekiah, the 
last of Judah’s kings, tried to rule right- 
eously but he was too weak a man to off- 
set the national wickedness. His sons were 
slain before his eyes. He was blinded by 
having his eyes removed and carried. off 
to Babylon. Here is a lesson to the leaders 
of our nations. They must reckon with 
the will of God and seek to do it. 

Prayer: O God, guide the rulers of the 
nations of the world. May they ineline 
their wills to the voices of true prophets. 
Amen. 


Tuesday: Judah Taken Captive 
II Kings 25:8-12 

In our Bible lesson of today, we have a 
graphic description of the final destruction 
of Jerusalem at the hands of the Baby- 
lonian King. The house of the Lord, the 
king’s house and every man’s house were 
burned. The walls of Jerusalem were razed 
to the ground. The remnant of the multi- 
tude that remained were carried off into 
Babylon. Judah and Jerusalem were now 
a land of waste and weeping. Vainly the 
Hebrew people were trying to sing the 
Lord’s song in a strange land. What had 
the people done to deserve such punish- 
ment? They revolted against the voice 
of the prophets who foretold the infpend- 
ing doom and sought the people to return 
to Jehovah. Unto him who would have 
saved the nation, they turned a hard and 
bitter heart. They threw their one noble 
man, Jeremiah, into prison. Later he died 
a lonely martyr’s death in far off Egypt. 
They put their faith in the “strength of 
horses and the arm of flesh” swinging to 
and fro to the shifting power of Egypt and 
Assyria. How long, O Russia, Germany, 
France, England, America until we learn 
that our true strength is not in armies, 
nor our god mere systems of social control. 

Prayer: Great God of nations, unto Thee 
we pray in this hour of our great national 
need. Lead Thy people to worship and 
serve Thee, that justice and peace and 
good will may everywhere prevail. Amen. 


Wednesday: Judah’s Temple Despoiled 
II Kings 25:13-17 

To complete the destruction of Judsh 
and Jerusalem, the temple was ransacked. 
All the vessels and ornaments of the tem- 
ple were carried off to Babylon. Many of 
these were made of gold, silver or brass 
and dated back to the days of Solomon. 
Thus the work of material despoilation 
was made complete. We can better ap- 
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preciate the significance of this destruction 
and robbery when we recall that the tem- 
ple at Jerusalem was the national religious 


shrine of the 
the people thought 


people. There it was that 
Jehovah could best be 
worshipped. The temple was more impor- 
tant that the local synagogue. The labor 
and sacrifice attendant upon the long an- 
nual pilgrimage to the temple to worship 


testify to this truth. The last and most 
bitter thrust of the marauders was the 
plunder of the temple. Think of your 


Church pillaged and plundered!  Impos- 
sible? The Hebrews wept too late. They 
wept over ruins. Had they wept tears of 
repentance over their faithless hearts they 
might have saved their temple and their 
nation. The Church of today will talk 
strongly and decisively as soon as the mem- 
bers ‘regard her prophetic voice honestly 
and seriously. Do we ignore ane criticise 
her or inspire and construct her’ We, you 
and J, are her language. 

Prayer: O God, make us to be glad to go 
into the House of the Lord and out of it 
into life with Christian living. Amen. 


Thursday: Judah’s Desolation 
Ezekiel 12:8-16 

Two words are of interest and impor- 
tance in discussing our theme for today. 
They are the words “desolation” and 
“Ezekiel.” Our Seripture lessons for the 
three preceding days have well described 
the material desolation of Judah which 
merely means laying waste the land of 
buildings and inhabitants. This surface 
desolation human hands could easily have 
eopatred, There was a desolation that eye 
could not see. It was in the heart. The 
experience in the heart can be described 
by such words as “loneliness,” “homesick- 
ness,” “forsaken.” When as a boy, bird 
nesting, have you ever stretched high into 
the nest and had your hand chilled “by the 
cold flesh of fledglings? Forsaken! A man 
without a country must be of all men lone- 
ly and forsaken. A man without God in 
his heart is in utter desolation! Hzekiel 
was one of the young men carried off into 
Babylon during the first captivity in 597 
B. GC. Out of captivity, he spoke to the 
remnant in Judah. He warned them there 
was worse to come. They heeded him 
not. They thought Jehovah would still 
save them. In a few years, Ezekiel‘s proph- 
esy was fulfilled. The final doom fell 
upon Judah. The voice of the prophet 
they would not hear. Jesus is calling clear 
and strong today for men and women to 
live Christian LIVES. History has often 
repeated itself. Let us learn from the ex- 
perience of the past. 

Prayer: Almighty God, help us read un- 
derstandingly the pages of history so that 
we may not fall into the follies of sin 
which have wrought such desolation in the 
heart. Help us make Thy will our way. 
Amen. 

Friday: Judah’s Sorrow 

Lamentations 2:5-10 


Jeremiah describes the sorrow of Judah. 
“The elders of the daughter of Zion sit 
upon the ground, and keep silence: they 
have cast up dust upon their heads; they 
have girded themselves with sackcloth: the 
virgins of Jerusalem hang down their 
heads to the ground ... the children and 
the sucklings swoon in the streets of the 
city. They say to their mothers, “Where 
is food? when they swooned as the wound- 
ed in the streets of the city, when their 
soul was poured out into their mothers’ 
bosom.” Jeremiah makes me feel the 
heartache of his people. The saddest sight 
on earth is a defeated soul. Hundreds in 
the valley of depression have gone a step 
further and plunged themselves into the 
valley of death. Why? They had not a 
Christian philosophy of life. God was not 
in their thinking. They worshiped false, 
temporal gods.. When they were taken 
away, nothing was left but defeat. Sor- 
row over ruins—then—death. In our les- 
son Jehovah is pictured as angry and an 
enemy of the people. “He hath swallowed 
up Israel.” It is not the anger but the 
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THE PUZZLED HEN 


When Bridget placed a dozen eggs 
Beneath the spotted hen, 
She slipped two duck eggs in the 
nest, 
And chick eggs only ten. 


When “spottie’s’ brood of little 
chicks 
Began to peek and peep, 
She found two chicks 
strange— 
Their conduct made her weep. 


so very 


They had long bills and spreading 
feet, 
They wabbled when they ran, 
They were not dainty when they 
ate— 
They tramped the water-pan. 


One day she led them by the brook, 
When. to her great surprise, 
They plunged into the rippling 
stream, 
Before her very eyes. 


“Oh dear,’ she cried, 
drown, 
The water’s very deep.” 
They answered, “Quack, we’re not 
afraid, 
We'll never learn to peep. 


“you'll surely 


“We're ducklings, and we love to 


swim, 
So mother hen, goodbye! 
Down to the duck-pond we will go— 
So please don’t fret or cry.” 


—Ambrose M. Schmidt, D.D. 


love of God that condemns us. God’s love 
is like the sunshine. When soil and 
weather are right, sunshine brings forth 
the harvest and the bloom. But when 
these essential elements are lacking, the 
life-giving sunshine parches to dust every 
living thing. The love of God condemns 
the sinner and rejoices the heart of the 
righteous and saves his soul eternally. 

Prayer: “My wounds stink and are ecor- 
rupt beeause of my foolishness. I am 
troubled. I am bowed down greatly; I go 
mourning all the day long.” Have mercy 
upon me. Amen, 


Saturday: Judah’s Distress 
Lamentations 4:11-16 


The picture in our lesson of today may 
be regarded as the final desolation of Ju- 
dah. The material desolation may have 
been regarded by the Hebrew people as 
wrought by the human hands of the Baby- 
lonians. But in this their utter despair 
and distress, they knew better. They now 
recognized the hand of God. They have 
come “to themselves.” They behold the 
just reward for their waywardness. It is 
the punishment of God. The first desola- 
tion was the desolation of spoils. The 
second desolation was the desolation of the 
spirit. Human enemies might yet be de- 
feated. But the purposes of God can never 
be defeated. Walls, temples and houses 
could be rebuilt but to repair the human 
heart was a much longer and more painful 
process. The last state of that man was 
worse than the first. Have we not in the 
world, yea, in America today the warning 
of the first desolation? God forbid that 
we reach the last distress! Shall men’s 
hearts fail? Fail in the presence of Christ? 
We are challenged to deal courageously 
with human problems, with self. Now is 
the time to lay hold upon the wealth and 
power of our religion. Now is the time to 
strike back at a failing world order and 
make it bring forth justice and peace and 
goodwill. Now is the day to build the 
city of God. Now is the day to translate 
religious faith into life and practise. 

Prayer: “Father, lead me day by day, 
ever in Thine own sweet way; teach me 
to be pure and true, show me what I ought 
to do.” Amen. 
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Sunday: The Lord Delivers 
Psalm 107:10-16 

In the lives of the Hebrew and Jewish 
people were three historic events of more 
than historic interest. From the bondage 
of 430 years in Egypt, they were finally 
delivered by the great hand and heart of 
Moses. Do we recognize the hand of God 
as they marched for forty years in heart- 
ache and hunger through the wilderness 
toward a better land? From the land of 
Babylonian captivity, they were released 
to return to their home with the blessings 
of the foreign king upon their heads. Such 
cruel suffering was perhaps never endured 
by any people as these Hebrew people 
endured during the years of the desolation 
of their city and nation. Do we recognize 
the hand of God in their deliverance? 
They regarded the deliverance coming from 
Him, even as they regarded their captiv- 
ity His punishment. From the corners of 
the earth whither they were scattered 
after the crucifixion of Jesus, they have 
never returned. Let your imagination now 
scan the centuries of their suffering. This 
might have been avoided by obedience to 
God. Nations have fallen, apparently 
never to rise again! ‘Truly sin is terrible 
in its visitation of suffering. Why make 
deliverance necessary? “Righteousness ex- 
alteth a nation; but sin is a reproach to 
any people.” 

Prayer: God deliver us from our present 
bondage. Spare us, Good Lord, from fur- 
ther degradation. Help us see our faults 
and speedily correct them. Lead us by 
the hand of Jesus Christ. In His name, 
Amen. 


THE QUINTUPLETS 


Someone says those Dionne girls were 
certainly lucky to be born in Canada. If 
they had chosen this side of the border, — 
one or two of them might be “ploughed 
under” by this time. 

Another observer adds glibly that these 
Dionne girls are doing well to start saving 
money while they’re young. Just imagine 
what their cigarette bill is going to be 
after they get started good, to say nothing 
of lip- sticks, rouge and nail polish! 


Home Education 


“The Child’s First School is the Family”’— 
Froebel 


. 


CHILDREN AND THE “SHOW” 
Trella Dick 


“We thought you might like to go to 
the show with us this afternoon, so I’ve 
come over to ask you,” explained thirteen- 
year-old Nellie Drummond, to her new 
neighbor, Phyllis Smith, as the latter an- 
swered her ring at the door. 

“Oh, is there a good picture today?” 
Phyllis replied, ushering Nellie into ‘the 
living-room where her mother sat sewing. 


“Mother. this is Nellie Drummond, one ~ 
She wants to know if — 


of my classmates. 
I will go to the movies with her.” 


“Tm very glad to have you call,” Mrs. 


Smith said pleasantly. Then she asked the — -# 


same question Phyllis had asked: “Is there — 


a good picture today? I’ve been too busy 
to read the advertisements.” 


“T didn’t notice.” Nellie answered. “TI ye 


really don’t know what it is. Of course 
there’s a feature and some short picture.” 


you don’t know het they are showing? 
questioned Mrs. Smith, surprised. 
““Why, we just go every Saturday afte 
noon,” explained Nellis. “Don’t you?” 
asked, turning to Phyllis. 
“No, Nellie,” answered Phyllis, “we | 


especially want to see. 
for asking me, though.” 

“We alee go on Saturday af 
said Nellie. 


Thank ons Me 


Association, I think. 


thing else that keeps them shut in. 
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“You see,” explained Phyllis, “there are 


so many other things I like to do on Satur- 
day. We go hiking a lot, and I’m fond of 
playing out-of-door games. When I see a 
movie that I don’t enjoy, I wish I had 
spent the time playing tennis, instead. O, 
there’s the paper. Let us see what the 
picture is.” 

They read the advertisement. 

“I really don’t believe I want to see 
that,” said Phyllis. “It sounds so dread- 
fully commonplace and silly. Don’t you 
think so?” 

“It doesn’t sound so very interesting,” 
admitted Nellie. 

“Bert and I are going to explore the 
woods behind the mill,’ Phyllis continued 
eagerly. “Wouldn’t you girls like to come 
along?” 

Nellie shook her head. “We always go 
to the show,” she said, with a note of 
finality in her voice. “Well, maybe you’ll 


go with us some other time,” she added in | 


a friendly tone, as she started for the door. 

“Oh, I will. ll be glad to. Come over 
again,” Phyllis said cordially. 

After she had shown the visitor to the 
door, she returned, and stood before her 
mother looking rather forlorn. 

“She’s such a sweet girl, and the girls 
in her bunch are so jolly, I do want to go 
with them.” 

“Bnough to endure that on this beautiful 
Saturday?” asked her mother with a ges- 
ture of disdain toward the advertisement. 

“No, no, I couldn’t stand that,’ said 
Phyllis, “nor the ‘Saturday show habit’ 
either. My Saturday afternoons are pre- 
cious. I only get one every seven days, 
you know, Mother! 

“But just supposing,” she continued, 
with serious wistfulness, “just supposing 
I could get those girls interested in some- 
thing else for Saturday afternoons—hikes, 
picnics—think of the fun!” 

“Something to work for, isn’t it?” said 
Mrs. Smith, smiling at her daughter’s en- 
thusiasm. “TI think I know something else 
to work for,” she continued. “They evi- 
dently need a movement here, for better 
Saturday pictures, and they need to edu- 
cate the taste of the young people with 
regard to them. The projects overlap, of 
course, but the first could be handled nice- 
ly through the woman’s club, as was done 
at Elmsport, bringing pressure on the man- 
ager. The development of taste on the 
part of the boys and girls, could best be 
accomplished through the Parent-Teachers 
It calls for close co- 
operation between parents and teachers.” 

She sat immersed in thought, while Phyl- 
lis looked at her with affectionate amuse- 
ment. 


“T see you're going to be happy in our 
new home, Mother — O,” she said, “you 
have two projects already.” 


“T am very happy to endorse the kinder- 
garten work. After many years’ experi- 
ence in college work, with all too many 
chanees of seeing the lack of fundamental 
training in the students who come to my 
classes, I feel that a real systematic train- 
ing in educational work cannot begin too 
soon.” — Rev. Albert O’Briend, Dean of 
Philosophy, St. Bonaventure College, New 
York. 

If you desire to get a kindergarten, un- 
der a properly trained teacher, opened for 
the little ones of your community, write to 
the National Kindergarten Association, 8 
West Fortieth Street, New York City, for 
literature and advice. 


Children’s Corner 


By Alliene DeChant Seltzer 


Sometimes there’s a boy or girl in our 
class at school or Sunday School, or per- 
haps next door, who always wants to stay 
indoors—with a nose in books, or in some- 
Now, 
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it’s all right to improve our mind, but our 
body must grow too, mustn’t it? So let’s 
persuade those boys and girls, these gorg- 
eous Fall days, to go out of doors, and 
hike ’n’ hike ’n’ hike! Let’s not take them 
too far, the very first time, but add a mile 
or two, each new Saturday. And of course 
we'll not let them saunter along, but make 
them step out smartly, head up, and shoul- 
ders back! An outdoor meal would be fun 
too, and let’s be sure that they get their 
hands carcoal-y—yes, and “hot-dog-sticky.” 
So here’s to all my Boy Scouts and Girl 
Scouts, who want to do a GOOD TURN 
DAILY, by inspiring the stay-at-homes to 
grow strong in body, red of cheek, and 
charcoal-y of hands, these autumn days! 

P. S. Ever try a bean-hole dinner? 
Yum! Yum! 


DON’T DRINK 


The “Reformed Church Messenger” re- 
ports the following conversation carried 
on by two American citizens — one of 
whom was a business man and the other 
a clergyman: “Well,” said the layman, with 
an air of finality, “Prohibition was a fail- 
ure, and we must get used to the idea of 
having America ‘wet’ again.” “But who 
is to drink the liquor?” queried his friend. 
“Will you?” “Why, no,” he replied. “You 
know that I am a teectotaller,” “Will your 
son drink it?” “No, that shall not be!” 
“Your clerks?” “No, it is my practice to 
discharge any clerks who drink liquor.” 
“Your customers?” “No!” “Will you want 
the engineer on your train to use it?” 
“No.” “Ah, then you want this liquor for 
the men whom you meet driving cars on 
the public highway?” “No, of course not; 
that is a danger to everybody.” “Well, 
then, who is to drink this liquor in Amer- 
ica, pray tell me?” “T am not so sure that 
anybody should drink it. I guess we were 
much better off without it.” 

And, now dear friend, with our right 
hand upraised, let us pledge anew our 
allegiance to Jesus Christ; our loyalty to 
the great cause of temperance, and our 
personal vow of total abstinence from all 
alcoholic drink and the deady dope! 


—The Methodist Protestant-Recorder. 


PITHY POINTS 
By Grenville Kleiser 


When you have occasion to make a 
public speech, you will enhance your 
chances of success by following these 
suggestions: 


1. Prepare thoroughly. 
2. Write much. 

3. Begin to speak slowly. 

4. Make yourself clear. 

5. Breathe deeply. 

6. Pause often. 

7. Favor the short word. 

8. Be modest. 

9. Avoid high pitch. 

10. Don’t be flippant. 

11. Study your audience. 

12. Use little gesture. 

13. Be concise. 

14. Know the facts. 

15. Don’t over-emphasize. 

16. Be natural. é 

17. Enunciate distinctly. 

18. Avoid prejudice. 

19. Don’t indulge in personalities. 
20. Be in earnest. 

21. Favor your deep tones. 

22. Speak from a sense of duty. 
23. Keep your temper. 

24. Be magnanimous. 

25. Use your imagination. 

26. Don’t exaggerate. 

27. Believe in your message. 

28. Avoid discursiveness. 

29. Make your subject interesting. 
30. Don’t be rhetorical. 

31. Know your destination. 

32. Stop promptly. 


IS IT WORTH WHILE? 
By Grenville Kleiser 


IF MEN WOULD ASK THEMSELVES 
this searching question before embarking 
upon a new enterprise, they would prob- 
ably escape many disappointments and 
failures. 

BUSINESS MISTAKES are often due 
to impulsiveness or over-enthusiasm. <A 
man conceives a new idea, it looms large 
in his eyes, and without stopping to con- 
sider it thoroughly, he hastily puts it into 
action, to find subsequently that it was 
impracticable or inopportune. 

DON’T PLAY TRICKS WITH YOUR 
MIND by trying to make yourself believe 
that a certain course or project is worth 
while, when prudent consideration will tell 
you otherwise. 

THE TEST QUESTION, “Is it worth 
while?” should be applied to small things 
as well as to matters of importance. Your 
decisions will be influenced by personal 
preference, taste, desire, or purpose. 

* * * 


WE CAN HELP OURSELVES in this 
matter by carefully comparing possible 
choices. Thus: Shall I read this magazine 
or that? Shall I continue in my present 
occupation, or plan for another? Shall I 
spend tonight at a picture show of doubt- 
ful merit, or enjoy the comforts of my 
library? 

SHALL I EAT IN MODERATION, or 
indulge my appetite? Is it better to short- 
en my life by over-application to money- 
making, or should I take an occasional 
vacation? These and many other ques- 
tions might be subjected to the inquiry: 
“Ts it worth while?” 

LOOK BACK ON YOUR LIFE and 
think of the many things you did that 
were not worth the effort—the haste with 
which you tried to crowd two days’ work 
into one: your undue anxiety about the 
outcome of a new deal; the time you spent 
in needless argument; the money you lost 
in rash speculation. 

YOU ARE SINGULARLY FORTUN- 
ATE if you have already formed this valu- 
able habit. Many ill-advised persons wish 
they had done so before they fell into 
disaster. 

* * * 

“TS IT WORTH WHILE?” asked at the 
right time, will safeguard you against 
many serious mistakes. Take ample time 
always in which to think over a new plan 
or enterprise, know precisely what you 
are doing each day and what it is likely 
to accomplish in the end. Don’t neglect 
to ask yourself at frequent intervals: “IS 
IT WORTH WHILE?” 


Puzzle Box 


ANSWER TO—DOUBLE-TIED WORD 
CUBE. No. 63 
AS Tee Goal Bs 
TRON Sa SIN, SS) 
Ce Aiea Ty SOS: 
a NGS ek 
By Ss) or ay, 


HIDDEN WORD PUZZLE IN RHYME. 
No. 39 
My first is in flowers but not in fruit, 
My second’s in slippers but not in boot. 
My third is in willow but not in pine, 
My fourth is in luncheon but not in dine, 
My fifth is in robin but not in owl, 
My sixth in in gander but not in fowl. 
My seventh is in mustard but not in spice, 
My eighth is in peppers but not in rice. 
My ninth is in pansies but not in phlox, 
My tenth is in zinnias but not in stocks, 
My eleventh’s in snowdrops but not in 
rocks. 

My whole is the name of a prominent 

citizen of Pennsylvania, who was born 


Oet. 24, 1644. —A. M. 8. 
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“BUNK REACHES ITS CLIMAX” commissions actually began 1607, and the satisfied with the use which had been 

The Christian Advocate (New York edi- Priuted Bible appeared. 1611, made of their suggestions, They were 
tion), under the caption above, facetiously, Such a book, authorized by the king, ¢@ger, however, that the revision, on which 
but impressive:y, comments on the decep- not the hurried product of one or two, but the British had in every case the. final 
tive cigarette advertising, as follows: prepared by so large a company of recog- judgment, should be given every oppor- 
“Bunk reaches its climax in modern cigar- nized scholars of all schools, passing tunity to succeed, Therefore they had 
ette advertising. ‘Not a cough in a car- through so competent editorial hands, agreed to publish nothing of their own 
load’ writes the advertisers on the news- could but produce a translation at once for at least fourteen years. But the group 
paper page, on the billboard, and across accurate, even and idiomatic in style, and held together and continued their work. 
the sky, whereas he knows, and everyone set to win well-nigh universal favor. It In 1901, twenty years after the first ap- 


knows, what any honest physician will tell 
you, that inhaled cigarette smoke irritates 
the throat and must make the inhaler cough 
before he has smoked even a carton. “They 
satisfy!’ barks another salesman, though 
he well knows that, like other narcotics, 
tobacco, instead of satisfying creates a 
craving for more. If you doubt it, watch 
the nervous girl at the next table, who 
lights her cigarette before she orders her 
meal, casts it aside, half smoked, to light 
another, and another. The more she 
smokes ‘the farther she is from being satis- 
fied. ‘Stimulating—but never irritating,’ 
is the legend accompanying a picture of a 
young woman, beautiful as the dawn, who 
is sprinting along the beach at the water’s 
edge—the embodiment of health, vigor, and 
charm. The obvious suggestion is that it 
is the cigarette in her fingers that gives 
the ‘stimulus’ to this lovely action. Yet if 
one were to ask any athletie trainer in 
America if he recommended such ‘stimu- 
lants’ to his runners and jumpers, he would 
drop from the squad any athlete who 
smoked a cigarette. The trainer’s word 
against that of the advertiser who insinu- 
ates that ‘smokers say they get a pleasant 
stimulation from this extremely mild cig- 
arette.’ Another cigarette advertiser coaxes 
his customers to ‘get a lift with a 5 
Whereas it is an established fact that the 
more tobacco one smokes the less lifting he 
will do, whether of physical or mental 
Ww eights, Does the cigarette advertiser, in 
his frenzy to outsell his rival, ever pause 
for one sober minute to consider the truth; 
or is he like jesting Pilate, who said, 
‘What is truth?’ and would not stay for an 
answer?” 

The exploitation of American youth, 
especially young women, by the tobacco 
industry, is one of the major crimes of 
modern business. Its debauching effects 
will inevitably appear in the we akness of 
the next generation. It is a monstrous 
outrage, and should be resented by all good 
Americans. Even the adult smokers, who 
know better than anyone else, should pro- 
test against this gigantic evil. If the 
bills in Congress which seek to control the 
misleading advertising of medicines, will 
cover this monumental lying, we would 
favor the proposed legislation. 


—Arkansas Methodist. 


THE MAKING OF THE ENGLISH 
BIBLE, II 


(Continued from Page 2) 


tion of Holy Writ, prepared by a commis- 
sion having representatives from all par- 
ties, was planned, being furthered by the 
king himself. Having been brought up 
a Scotsman he had an interest in matters 
of religion. In July, 1604, James an- 
nounced commissioners and the plans for 
work. There were to be six groups, two 
each at Oxford, at Cambridge and at West- 
minster. The list of translators included 
those of the Establishment and of the 
Puritans, both clergy and lay. The only 
qualification seemed to be that they should 
have efficiency as Biblical scholars. To 
each group was assigned its own partic- 
ular portions of the whole task. Each 
group reviewed the work of every other 
group. At the end two persons from the 
groups at Oxford, Cambridge, and West- 
minster respectively were chosen to see it 
through the press. Free use had been made 
of previous translations, of the Vulgate 
and of such Greek and Hebrew texts as 
were available. No notes were appended, 
save such as were needful to explain He- 
brew or Greek words. The sessions of the 


met hostility as all new editions do but 
was soon adopted by Church and for pri- 
vate use. The Bishop’s Bible ceased to be 
published when the Authorized appeared. 
The Genevan text held out for half a cen- 
tury longer but sheer worth finally won for 
the King James, or “Authorized” Bible. 


This Bible of 1611 has been a most in- 
fluential element in English culture. Its 
language was of the most elemental and 
pure type, for it went back to Tyndale 
and Anglo-Saxon origins. Its place in pop- 
ular use influenced British character. Its 
figures of speech, biographical sketches, 
poems, psalms and proverbs became the 
materials of the English-speaking world. 
The English Bible was nearly a century 
in growing, but it is probably the most in- 
fluential single volume ever printed. The 
Authorized Version held the field for near- 
ly three hundred years. Then important 
factors aroused the desire for a revision, 
In the first place there was increasing re- 
volt at the clumsy and misleading versi- 
fication which often divided sentences and 
made a paragraph of each verse. Again 
many English expressions of 1611 were be- 
coming awkward, obscure and even ob- 
solete to nineteenth century students. In 
the third place manuscripts of the New 
Testament which are now considered of 
greatest importance had come to light since 
1611; to name a few: the Alexandrian (5th 
century), Sinaiticus, and Vaticanus (4th 
century). Greek Testaments prepared 
through use of these earlier manuscripts 
prompted Westcott and Hort to say of 
their labors that “if comparative trivalities 

. are omitted, the words in our opinion 
still subject to doubt can hardly amount to 
more than a thousandth part of the New 
Testament.” <A fourth fact was that the 
intervening centuries of Greek and He- 
brew study had given a knowledge and 
facility in those original languages of the 
Bible far surpassing the ability of the 
scholars of the early seventeenth century. 


So the demands of accuracy (shall we 
not say of truth?), of utility, of literary 
criticism all pressed for the revision. A 
commission appointed in 1870 in the Angli- 
can Church was later broadened in 1871 
to include “any persons eminent for scho- 
larship, to whatever nation or religious 
body they might belong.” Old—and New 
—Testament committees of 27 members 
each were formed in England. In 1870 a 
representative of the British committee 
visited America and made a plan for co- 
operation. Thus the revision was on an 
international as well as interconfessional 
basis. 

Great interest was aroused in the work 
and when, on May 17, 1881, the first com- 
pleted copy of the Revised New Testa- 
ment was presented and copy given to the 
press in England, the sales mounted to 
4,000,000 Testaments in five days. On 
May 22 the Chicago “Tribune” and the 
Chicago “Times” published the book en- 
tire in their issues. The four gospels, the 
Acts and the Epistle to the Romans, 118,- 
000 words in all, had to be telegraphed 
from New York. The remainder was set 
from printed copy in hand. Certainly no 
such reception ever awaited any other 
publication. The Old Testament was not 
completed until 1884, at which time the 
British section, which had been greatly 
reduced in numbers by death and resigna- 
tions, disbanded. A voluminous literature 
arose around the merits and demerits of 
the revision and today after 54 years, it 
has by no means completely displaced the 
Authorized in popular use. 


The American Commission were not fully 


pearance of the revised New Testament in 
England, there appeared in the United 
States the “American Standard Revised 
Version.” In many respects it is a more 
thorough-going revision in the direction 
of the original text than the British revi- ‘ 
sion. Representing as it does somewhat 
greater courage in departing from tradi- 
tional renderings, and twenty added years 
of scholarly study, it is perhaps the most 
nearly perfect of any English version pub- 
lished by the authority of a group of 
scholars. It has met with wide use and 
will doubtless keep its place for many 
years. 
The excellence of standard versions has 
not closed the field to “modern speech” and 
private versions. Indeed, the publication 
of the great revisions seemed to invite fur- 
ther effort. So there are many independent ; 
translations, each having its own constitu- 
ency. Among the most important may be 
named: that of Moffatt, most individual 
and likely most widely used; the Centenary aed 
Translation, prepared especially for a int 
mother who read it with her family; and ~ 
the “American Translation” by Professor = 
Goodspeed, rugged, accurate, and vigorous ? 
—possibly the best of all. has 
Thus, “the Word of God is not bound.” 
In every generation men have sought to y 
discover its truest text and to present it i 
in a language and form most adapted to +4 he 
understanding, appreciation and use. The 
persistent motive inspiring this labor has \ 
not been mere love of a book. It has sh NE, 
been the conviction that in these pages we jae 
have a progressive showing of God’s deal- aT = 
ing with men, and of the divine ideal for 
men and nations. In our own times of a. 
disillusionment and struggle no one thing 
could more greatly help than that we 
should turn to these great records anew. — 
We should of course not find blue-prints 
for social, political, and religious techni- — 
ques; but there would be clearly discerned 
a love of God and of men, principles which, 
if followed, and ideas which, if developed, 
would lead us to that more perfect 20 cea ‘ 
—on earth and in Heaven—which men of — 
good-will seek, and for which Our Lord- 
taught us to pray. 


FALL MEETING OF LEBANON 
CLASSIS 


The regular fall meeting of Lebanon ~ 
Classis was held in Grace Church, Rich-— 
land, .OCt lan Dree Koma Os Spessard and 
Rev. W. E. Hess presided during the de- 
votional period at 9 A. M. Rev. J. D. 7 
Backenstose, President of Classis, presid- i 


by Vice-President Irwin W. Bowman, of 
First Church, Lebanon,’ The pastor loci, 
the Rev. Mark ‘Wagner, welcomed t 
members of Classis, and assured them 
the pleasure which their coming brough ; 
to Grace Church. Excellent meals were — 
served by the ladies of Grace Church, 
J. G. Rupp spoke in behalf of the Forei; 
Mission Board, and revealed that, althoug 
the Board had’ practiced extreme econo my, 
and had made severe reductions ee 
aries of missionaries, the Board was ¢ 
pelled to borrow $20,000 to “tide th 
over” 
portionment is less than the amov 
ceived from the Church for a- 
period last year. The debt has 
duced substantially, and Dr. L 
pressed confidence that the full aa 
ean and will be paid, but it is har 
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last year in the care of the aged ministers 
and their widows, but as yet the Board 
has not reached the sum of $500 as an an- 
nual pension. The funds of the Board are 
invested safely, and are in better shape 
than two years ago. The speaker asked 
for opportunities to speak in behalf of 
the work of the Board, contending that 
when the people know the needs which 
exist they will respond; and in this con- 
tention he was speaking out of his own 
wide experience. Dr. F. H. Moyer repre- 
sented the Phoebe Old Folks’ Home, and 
pleaded for the payment of the appor- 
tionment, so that the interest on the in- 
debtedness may be met. The Home is 
filled to capacity, and has a large wait- 
ing list. The speaker stated that the State 
of Pennsylvania is unable to care for the 
aged of the Commonwealth, and that the 
need for such care is very great. Elder 
Walter Meck, of Schuylkill Haven, spoke 
for the “Reformed Church Messenger”. 
He revealed the pitifully small number of 
“Messengers” which come into Lebanon 
Classis. Classis appointed a “Messenger” 
committee, whose duty it shall be to in- 
crease the number of subscriptions from 
Lebanon Classis. Rev. E. G. Leinbach is 
the committee’s chairman. Dr. W. F. De- 
Long spoke for the Home Mission Board. 
Dr. DeLong, as a member of Lebanon 
Classis, revealed that while the Lebanon 
Valley compares favorably with any sec- 
tion of our Church, and is far richer than 
many areas where there are Reformed peo- 
ple, yet Lebanon Classis stands lower in 
the percentage of apportionment paid this 
year than any Classis (English) of the 
Pittsburgh, Potomac or Eastern Synods, 
standing 47th among all the Classes. The 
poor support received from Lebanon 
Classis, and other Classes as well, causes 
great suffering among the home mission- 
aries. “Dollar Day” will again be ob- 
served for missionaries on Noy. 10. Dr. 
Theodore F. Herman spoke for the Board 
of Christian Education. He _ painted 
“dark” pictures and “bright” pictures; 
and while the dark ones were forboding, 
the bright ones indicate progress in this 
great work. Classis was disappointed to 
learn of the postponement of the union 
of the (English) Church papers, and urged 
the consummation of this plan as soon as 
possible. Financial considerations stand 
in the way, it was reported. Supt. H. E. 
Gebhard spoke for Bethany Orphans’ 
Home, and Dr. Howard R. Omwake pre- 
sented the claims of Catawba College. 
Lebanon Classis owes certain sums pledged 
to the building campaign of Catawba Col- 
lege of several years ago, and it is the 
College’s purpose to secure as much of this 
money as possible, so that Catawba may 
have a suitable endowment, and an en- 
dowment which is required for collegiate 
standing. The various committees of 
Classis presented their reports, and for- 
ward actions were taken with all of them. 
Classis adjourned, to meet in spring ses- 
sion in Grace Church, Avon, Rev. Warren 
C. Hess, pastor. Dr. J. lL. Pluck is the 
Stated Clerk of Classis, and C. P. Saylor 
is Treasurer. The Press Committee, 


By C. B. Marsteller 


FALL MEETING OF EAST OHIO 
- CLASSIS 


East Ohio Classis met in fall sessions 
in Salem Church of the Waynesburg 
charge. This is the first time Classis met 
in. this Church. It is out in the open 
country and has only 40 members, but 
proved to be a royal host to Classis. 

The Classis opened with a Retreat on 
Evangelism. Dr. R. W. Blemker led the 
discussion on The Heidelberg Catechism as 
an evangelizing agency. Dr. M. E. Beck 
inquired as to whether Evangelism still 
has a place in the modern Church pro- 
gram. These annual Retreats are greatly 
enjoyed by the brethren. 

) Drs. C; BE. Miller, C. A. Hauser, C. F. 
Heyl, and H. H. Casselman represented 


the various Boards of the Church. The 
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sidered. There was prolonged discussion. 
The apportionments, amounting to $3.52, 
and contingent, 32c¢, were accepted. The 
congregations were urged to endeavor to 
raise them in full. The Chest of Joash 
Service was recommended for considera- 
tion as a possible way of encouraging 
more liberal giving. 

The communication from the Executive 
Committee of General Synod was read and 
the subject matter referred to the various 
committees. On Monday evening Rey. Mr. 
Casselman gave a stereopticon lecture on 
our work in Japan, 

Action was taken expressing our regret 
that it was necessary to postpone the 
merger of the Church papers. Classis be- 
lieves it can be done and should be done 
forthwith. 

The Treasurer reported that this Classis 
had contributed to this time about $1,000 
more for benevolence than last year, so 
that the present plight of the Boards can- 
not be laid at our door. Classis granted 
sustentation to the extent of $1,100 to 
some of its weaker rural charges and one 
city mission. 

The Classis appointed a special com- 
mittee, Revs. R. W. Blemker, E. E. 
Zechiel, R. H. Klingaman, J. J. Kohler, 
and Elder J. B. Mohler, to cooperate with 
Heidelberg College in furthering the inter- 
ests of that institution. 

Two Licentiates were recently received, 
ordained and installed: Wm. C. Nelson at 
Glenmont and J. Kenneth Kohler at 
Bethel-Maximo, 

Classis has on its roll four octogenar- 
ians—Revs. E. P. Herbruck, J. H. Steele, 
Chas. Schmitt, and J. A. Seitz. The latter 
attended the sessions. 

The Classis adjourned Oct. 15 at 5 P. 
M., to meet in spring sessions in Immanuel 
Church, Alliance, O., Feb. 10,° 1936. 


D. A. Sellers, President. 
H. N. Smith, Stated Clerk. 


CLASSIS VOTES ON SUNDAY MOVIES 


The following Preamble and Resolutions 
were unanimously adopted on ‘Tuesday 
afternoon, Oct. 15, by the Classis of Phila- 
delphia, consisting of 58 ministers and 
11,633 communicant members in the city 
of Philadelphia and vicinity, at the fall 
meeting of its 100th Annual*Sessions held 
in St. Paul’s Church at Fort Washington, 
Pas: 

Whereas, The voters of those municipali- 
ties that filed petitions to have the Sunday 
Motion Picture Referendum placed on the 
ballot at the November election, will de- 
termine whether or not motion pictures 
will be legalized on Sunday after 2\ P. M., 
and 

Whereas, The legislation responsible for 
this vote was sponsored by the Chain 
Theatres and opposed by the Independent 
Theatre Men, who are not in favor of Sun- 
day exhibitions, and 

Whereas, We believe the opening of the 
motion picture houses on Sunday will be 
harmful to the best moral and spiritual 
welfare of society, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Philadelphia Classis 
of the Evangelical and Reformed Church 
hereby reaffirms its former position in op- 
position to any movement that would low- 
er the standard of the Lord’s Day, especial- 
ly as proposed in the legalizing of motion 
pictures on Sunday. 

Resolved, That we call upon all our 
members and friends to work for the de- 
feat of Sunday motion pictures on Noy. 5 
and suggest that every effort be made to 
bring out the full vote of our Churches to 
vote “NO” on the Motion Picture Referen- 
dum. 

Resolved, That we call upon the political 
parties to recognize this as a moral and 
not as a political question, and therefore 
to refrain from issuing any instructions to 
their political workers either by giving in- 
structions to voters or by distributing 
marked ballots. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON 
Prof. Theo. F. Herman, D.D., Lancaster, Pa. 
Twentieth Sunday after Trinity, 
November 3, 1935 


.Judah Taken Captive 
2 Kings 25:1-12 
Golden Text: Righteousness exalteth a 


nation: but sin is a reproach to any people. 
Proverbs 14:34. 


Lesson Outline: 1. The Way of the Sin- 
ner. 2. The Way of the Righteous. 


Our lesson is a sermon on the Golden 
Text, “Righteousness exalteth a nation: 
but sin is a reproach to any people.” But 
it is a sermon preached by history. It is 
wrought out in life, not thought out in 
words. The prophets had preached on the 
same text, again and again, but they had 
spoken the truth in vain. Their words fell 
upon ears that were deaf, and into hearts 
blinded and hardened by sin. Then God 
himself spoke to His reverent people in 
language that was unmistakable. There 
came a war that destroyed Judah. Sin 
wrecked the nation. 

So it has ever been, through all the 
ages. If men and nations will not hearken 
to the divine voice, speaking in the accents 
of love, with tender pleading, they must 
learn by the bitter logic of events that the 
wages of sin is death. We may disobey 
God, and defy Him, but we cannot defeat 
Him. His purposes run on to their con- 
summation, checked, perhaps, and retarded 
by the sin of men, but never changed or 
stopped. 

Let us briefly review the history that 


led to the fall of Jerusalem, and to the 
captivity of Judah. 

We recall that in the decisive battle of 
Carchemish on the Euphrates, 605 B. C., 
Nebuchadrezzar defeated Pharaoh Necho, 
his rival for the domination of the East- 
ern world. This victory marked the end 
of Egypt’s power over Palestine. It estab- 
lished the dominion of Babylon in all the 
petty kingdoms of western Asia. In that 
battle Josiah fell, and Jehoiakim, his suc- 
cessor, became a vassal of Babylon. 

But after three years he revolted, and 
died before Nebuchadrezzar’s punitive 
army had reached Jerusalem. His innocent 
son and heir, Jehoiachim, reaped the bitter 
fruit of his father’s treasonable folly. After 
the surrender of the capital, he was car- 
ried into captivity, with about eight thou- 
sand of the leading citizens, among whom 
was the prophet Ezekiel (2 Kings 24). 

Then Nebuchadrezzar placed Zedekiah on 
the throne of Judah. He was a son of good 
King Josiah, but a weakling in spite of 
sceptre and crown. It was his misfortune 
te rule when the times were out of joint. 
Jeremiah seems to have pitied, more than 
condemned, him (Lamentations 4:20). 
After a few years Zedekiah made a foolish 
alliance, with Pharaoh Hophra, against 
Babylon. Enraged by the treason of his 
vassal, Nebuchadrezzar again invaded Ju- 
dah, and began the siege of Jerusalem in 
588 B. C. 

Jeremiah lay in prison at this time, but 
his speech was unfettered. He predicted 
the destruction of the city. His advice to 
the distracted king was to surrender. It 
was inspired by the loftiest patriotism, but 
it subjected the faithful prophet to the 
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charge of treason. He was cast into a 
foul pit, to die of starvation. Only the 
intervention of Ebed-Melech saved him 


But he was returned 
where he remained 


from this cruel fate. 
to his former prison, 
until the city fell. 

I. The Way of the Sinner. The siege of 
Jerusalem lasted eighteen months. Its hor- 
reflected in the Book of Lamenta- 
tions (2:1-22). Famine turned even mothers 
into monsters, who devoured their children, 
The end came in July, 586 B. C. Through- 
out their exile, the Jews commemorated the 
fateful day when the walls of their Holy 
City were breached, and the ruthless Baby- 
lonian army poured into it like a tidal 
wave. 

When the city fell, Zedekiah fled across 
the Jordan, toward the desert, but he was 
captured near Jericho, and taken to Ne- 
buchadrezzar’s headquarters, at Ribbah. 
The conqueror showed no mercy to his 
traitorous vassal. He forced Zedekiah to 
witness the slaughter of his two sons, and 
of his captured nobles. Then his tear- 
dimmed eyes were put out, and the blind 
king was sent in chains to Babylon. 

The hapless city fared no better than its 
king. Jeremiah reports its dismal fate, at 
the hands of Nebuzaradan, one of Nebu- 
chadrezzar’s generals. The city was looted, 
and many of its inhabitants were slain, ir- 
respective of age or sex. Finally, fire com- 
pleted the work of devastation. Even the 
magnificent temple was burned down. 

Thus Micah’s prophecy was literally ful- 
filled. “Jerusalem became heaps, and the 
mountain of the house as the high places 
of the forest” (3:12). Most of the wretch- 
ed survivors of the massacre were carried 
captive to Babylon. The reninant left in 
Judah consisted of the dregs of the people. 

“The way of the transgressor is hard,” 
that is the solemn summary of this tragic 
chapter of history. As we think of the 
history of the Hebrews, from the time of 
Moses to the fall of Jerusalem, we realize 
that they were truly a chosen nation. 
Great prophets arose in their midst, who 
proclaimed the redemptive purpose and 
power of God ever more graciously and 
gloriously. But their labor was in vain, 
The nation went from apostacy, through 
fitful reformation, to yet darker and deeper 
sin, 


rors are 


Thus, after centuries of God’s faithful | 


dealing with Judah, we find, in Jeremiah, 
the greatest of His messengers, and, in 
Manasseh and Zedekiah, the worst and the 
weakest of many rulers. Writ large in 
the story of these Hebrews is the message 
that no sinner goes to his doom without 
many warnings. 

It was hard for Judah to make ship- 
wreck of its life. It never lacked chart, 
compass, and faithful pilots. At every 
turn of the long road from slavery in 
Egypt to freedom in the land of plenty, 
God gave the Hebrews prophetic guides. 
Renegade kings quailed before them in 
fear, and the apostate nation, more than 
once, acknowledged their divine authority 
in penitent reformations. 

Men are blind who maintain that it is 
easy to be lost. Now, as of old in Israel, 
the defiant sinner must wage persistent 
war against God and His many allies and 
auxiliaries. He must set himself against 
a divine order established in the universe, 
sanctioned by conscience, proclaimed by 
many prophetic voices in home, Church, 
and school, and vindicated repeatedly and 
progressively in history. Truly, God takes 
no pleasure in the death of a sinner. He 
besets his downward path with obtacles 
and difficulties. 

But, withal, a sinner may persist in his 
evil course. God woos and warns men in 
countless ways. He seeks to win them 
with the measureless compassion of His 
love. But He never compels obedience, for 
He is a Father seeking children, not slaves. 

But when men repulse God, and seek evil, 
wilfully and ytrsistently, let them under- 
stand clearly that their sin will destroy 
them. They are rushing pell-mell to de- 
struction. The warnings and threats of 
God are not theatrical thunder. They are 


as eternally true as His most tender prom- 
ises. Both are grounded in the character 
of God, as Christ has revealed Him to us. 

God is holy love. He loves us, and, 
therefore, He must needs hate sin. For sin 
destroys men. The soul that sins com- 
mits suicide. The wages of sin is death. 
Jerusalem was defended with desperate 
courage and Zedekiah sought safety in 
flight. But there comes a time in the life 
of a sinner, when courage will not help, 
nor darkness hide him. Even in this pres- 
ent life the fatal consequences of sin mani- 
fest themselves. Whatsoever a man sow- 
eth, that must he reap. That selfsame law 
of the harvest prevails in the life after 
death. 

Il. The Way of the Righteous. In strik- 
ing contrast to the fate of Jerusalem is the 
fortune of Jeremiah. We may think of 
it as illustrating the first clause of our 
Golden Text, the rewards of righteousness. 

When the city fell, Jeremiah was taken 
in bonds to Ramah, but he was cleared of 
all complicity in the rebellion. And when 
Nebuchadrezzar learned of his steadfast 
opposition to the policy of the court, he 
instructed Nebuzaradan, “to look well to 
him and do him no harm.” Thus, life, lib- 
erty, and honor were the reward that came 
to Jeremiah. He was free to go to Baby- 
lon or to remain in Judah. Characteristic- 
ally, he decided to stay with his poor kins- 
men in their devastated land (40:1-5). 

No man serves God for naught. Godli- 
ness is profitable unto all things. It fos- 
ters virtues and habits that have their 
physical and material reward in this life. 
It creates character, on which men can 
build their social institutions. It begets 
the spirit of justice and kindness, which 
makes for peace among the nations. All 
the treasures that men covet, and for which 
they labor and sin, will come to them more 
abundantly, if they will 
kingdom of God, and His righteousness.” 

Yet, while no ‘man ser ves ‘God for naught, 
we do not serve God for hire. <A mer- 
eenary religion is a delusion and a snare. 
The physical and material advantages of a 
religious life are not its real blessings. 
God nowhere guarantees life, health, and 
wealth to His faithful servants. Jeremiah’s 
career shows clearly that, often, the cost 
of loyalty to God is suffering, even death. 

Greater than all material and. earthly 
benefits are the spiritual blessings that 
come to all that love and serve God. They 
shall have peace in the midst of trouble, 
pardon for sin, strength for burdens, help 
in temptation, light in darkness, and life 
in death. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC 
Rev. Charles E. Schaeffer, D.D. 


Nov. 3: What Christ Means to Me. 
Phil. 3:7-11. 

This topie admits of a twofold discus- 
sion, One is a very profound theological 
treatment and the other a very practical 
application. The question which Jesus put 
to His disciples, “Who do men say that I 
the Son of Man am?” has been variously 
answered during the centuries. It has 
been the battle ground of theologians and 
the occasion of almost endless discussion, 
There are those who interpret Jesus in the 
light of the Gospels. They go back to 
Matthew, Mark, Luke and John and there 
from the earthly life and work of Jesus 
they draw their picture of Him. They 
see Him as a preacher, a teacher, a healer. 
The pictures which artists have painted 
of Him all present Him after this fashion. 
He is a babe born in Bethlehem, brought 
up at Nazareth, preached in Galilee, taught 
by the wayside, or the seaside, or the 
mountainside, performed miracles, suffered, 
was crucified in Jerusalem, rose again from 
the dead and ascended from Olivet to 
heaven, This picture is sometimes called 
the “historical Jesus,’ because it repre- 
sentes Him as a historical character dur- 
ing His life in Palestine. Men there point 
to Him as an example, and we are asked 
to follow “in His steps.” 
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But when one turns to the Epistles, 
especially the letters of St. Paul, one finds 
a somewhat different conception. of Christ. 

Paul seldom uses the name Jesus, but he 
nearly always speaks of Christ, and by 
“Christ” he does not mean merely the 
man of Galilee. He says: “Though we 
have known Christ after the flesh we now 
know Him so no more, but after the spir- 
it.” Christ for Paul meant a great deal 
more than the human Jesus. He meant 
the eternal Christ who is the express im- 
age of God, who was with God from the 
very beginning and who is that divine life 
principle by whom all things hang to- 
gether, the ‘perfect revelation of God, the 
Savior of the world and the constant ‘life- 
giving power for all men. Therefore, Paul 
says “Christ is my life,’ “For me to live 
is Christ.” “If any man is in Christ he 
is a new creature.” : 

Now it is precisely this twofold concep- 
tion which meets us in the New Testa- 
ment that has caused so much discussion 
among theologians. These discussions have 
sometimes gone so far that men have lost 
Jesus or Christ altogether. We therefore 
need not enter into these theological dis- 
cussions but try to find a more practical 
conception of what Christ means to us for 
everyday life. 

Christ is for us both God and man. We 
conceive of God in the terms of Jesus 
Christ. For all intents and purposes He 
is God for us. He revealed God and when 
we want to know what God is like we go 
to Jesus to find out. But Jesus is also the 
ideal man. He showed us what man ought 
to be, how he ought to live, what his pur- 
pose in life should be. In this sense Jesus 
is our example, our pattern, but of course 
He is much more than that. We find our 
true selves in Him. 

Christ for us also means our Saviour. 

He saves us from our sins. He is the Lamb 

of God that taketh away the sin of the 

world. Men are by no means agreed on — 

just how this is done, but all of us feel 

the need of a savior and we believe that 

we have found such a savior in Christ. He 
died for our sins. We have a certain assur- 
ance that in Him we have salvation. 
“There is no other name given among men 
whereby we must be saved.” Therefore 
from all the vain things of earth that 


charm us most we turn unfilled to Him and oe 
He supplies our needs. or 
Christ for us also means our Lord. He we. 
is our Master, our Leader. There are 
many people who seem to be perfectly —~ 
willing to accept the salvation which nay oka 
Jesus offers who refuse to accept Him as ie 
the Lord of their lives. No one among ye 


all the great teachers of the world has 
ever said “Follow Me.” But Jesus bade = 
His disciples to follow Him. We need a - 
leader, a commander, a standard-bearer. 
We need someone to tell us what to do. 
Jesus therefore becomes the master of our 
lives and we must obey Him. 
Christ for us finally means our all in 
all. “Jesus is all the world to me.” Gather 
together all the names and titles, the >| 
epithets and symbols by which His many- rer 
sided life and character are set forth in — 
the Bible and you have a fair description — 
of what He was and is. He is the Light 
of the World, the Bread of life, the Wate 
of life, the way, the truth, the life, the 
resurrection and the life, the Son of Man, © 
the Son of God, the prophet, priest and — 
king, the preacher, the teacher, the se » 
physician, the Savior, the Lord, the 3 
ter, the Redeemer, Immanuel, "the pias 
fied, the risen, the ascended, the enthroned, 
conqueror, our peace, the Good Shepherd, 
Alpha and Omega, the Lamb of God, 
chief corner-stone, our righteousness. 
derful, Counsellor, the Mighty God, 
Prince of Peace, the one altogether lo 
the lily of the valley, the fairest 
thousand to my soul, the desire of 
tions, the bright and morning sg 
Babe of Bethlehem, the first beg 
the dead, the Son of David, the j 
child, the Son of Mary, a Nazaren 
master, Rabbi, Jesus, Christ, Mess 
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friend, judge, the faithful and true, King 
of Kings and Lord of Lords, the Word, 
the only begotten son, the door of the 
sheep, the true vine, and others—All this 
He means for us and much besides, 


“Join all the glorious names 

Of wisdom, love and power 

That ever mortals knew 

That angels ever bore; 

All are too mean to speak His worth 
Too mean to set my Saviour forth.” 


“O who shall paint Him? Let the sweetest 
tone 

That ever trembled on the harps of 
Heaven 

Be discord; let the chanting seraphim 

Whose author is Eternity, be dumb; 

For praise and wonder, adoration, all 

Melt into muteness, ere they soar to Thee 

The sole perfection—Theme of countless 
worlds.” 


WESTMORELAND CLASSIS 


Westmoreland Classis met for its fall 
meeting at Selina Church, Salina, Pa., 
Rev. Clarence B. Hower, pastor, Oct. 8. 

Morning devotions were led by the Rev. 
H. W. Black, President of Classis. The 
educational talks were particularly lucid, 
different, and effective this fall. The 
various Boards were thus represented: 
Ministerial Relief, Dr. H. N. Bassler; For- 
eign Missions, Rev. Carl Nugent; Home 
Missions, Dr. F. C. Seitz; Christian Edu- 
eation, Dr. L. E. Bair; St. Paul’s Orphans’ 
and Old Folks’ Home, Elder C. C. Walt- 
hour. These men are to be commended for 
their impressive sincerity, their clear style 
and their fresh material. The work of the 
Boards, we are sure, will profit much be- 
cause of the fine presentation of their 
eauses. Russell C. Eroh, 


Chairman Press Committee 


CENTENNIAL ANNIVERSARY 


St. John’s Evangelical and Reformed 
Church of Meadville, Pa. R. D. No. 5, 
celebrated her Centennial Anniversary 
from Sept. 29 to Oct. 6. During the week 
of Sept. 29 the following ministers preach- 
ed at the evening services: Revs. V. A. 
Ruth; D. P. Shaffer, a former son of this 
congregation, now of the Christian 
Chureh; Paul C. Shumaker, H. R. Ash, 
V. J. Tingler, and L. R. Moessner. On 
Sunday morning, Oct. 6, Rev. Paul 8. Lein- 
bach, D.D., Editor of the “Reformed 
Church Messenger”, preached to a large 
audience, estimated about 600 people, and 
in the evening the Rey. Chas. Trueblood, 
of the Congregational Church of Mead- 
ville, Pa., preached to a capacity audi- 
ence. All the services were well attended 
and a fine spirit was manifested by those 
attending. 

St. Paul’s Classis held her fall meeting 
in this Church on Oct. 1 and 2. The con- 
gregation did her best to make their stay 
amongst them of true fellowshipping. 

This congregation in her early history 
consisted of European Germans who had 
settled in Greenwood—now Union—Town- 
ship, Crawford Co., who were indoctrinat- 
ed in the Christian religion in their Fa- 
therland and, following the promptings of 
the blessed Spirit in their new home, were 
easting about for an undershepherd who 
might lead them into green pastures of 
God’s love and by the still waters of His 
grace. Accordingly in the late summer of 
the year 1835, two young men, Fred Stein 
and William Huber, aged respectively 20 
and 21 years, went out with the Macedon- 
ian ery to Rev. Philip Zeiser of blessed 
memory (who was then preaching at Con- 
neaut Lake, which later became the Wat- 
son Run congregation) and asked him to 
come and preach for the people of the 
Reformed faith on Dutch Hill. 

In Sept., 1835, the first services were 
held in a log house near the place where 
the Chureh now stands. After a few ser- 
vices had been held a congregation was 
organized. In the spring of 1836 the con- 
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gregation had outgrown the log house; 
they felt a need of a Church building. A 
log Church was erected in the fall of 1836. 
This log Church was replaced by a more 
commodious building in 1864. This was 
sold in 1894 and a brick veneer was built. 
This Church was destroyed by fire in 1899 
and the present brick veneer was erected. 
In 1924 this Church building was sadly 
wrecked by a cyclone passing through this 
section. The sturdy members, although 
many of them had suffered by this cyclone, 
went to work and repaired the building 
and now have a fine up-to-date Church 
building with a Sunday School room and 
kitchen adjoining. This rural Church has 
a membership of 172, who are loyal to 
their Church and their pastor. All the 
former pastors have gone to their eternal 
reward. The present pastor, W. H. Kersch- 
ner, has served them for almost 22 years. 
May this congregation live and grow until 
permitted to celebrated her second cen- 
tennial. W. H. Kerschner 


RED CROSS TO THE RESCUE 


Standing by to answer SOS ealls from 
all parts of the Nation when flood, fire, 
earthquake, hurricane, dust storm or tor- 
nado brings death, suffering and destruc- 
tion is a major duty of the American Red 
Cross. 

In the year ending June 30, 1935, the 
Red Cross gave assistance to 110,000 suf- 
ferers of 128 disasters, scattered through- 
out 37 States. In addition to the aid ren- 
dered in these 128 domestic disasters— 
the number of which exceeds by 56% the 
average annual number of disasters occur- 
ring in the past ten years—the American 
Red Cross gave help to the victims of 30 
disasters in the Philippines, Hawaii and 
Puerto Rico, and assisted the Red Cross 
Societies of two foreign countries in ear- 
ing for victims of floods and earthquakes. 

No single community can be ready with 
the personnel, supplies and equipment 
necessary to rush to the scene of a major 
disaster to give prompt and adequate re- 
lief to its victims. 

Feeding, sheltering, clothing and giving 


medical and nursing care to disaster suf 
ferers is only the first part of the Red 


Cross job, for after emergency needs are 
met those families who have lost their 
homes and are without resources must be 
rehabilitated. 

No one can make an end to the natural 
disturbances which from time to time 


bring tremendous suffering to a consider 
able number of persons, but each and 
every one of us can join hands in the Red 
Cross to mitigate and ease the blows which 
nature so often deals humanity. Take out 
this “insurance” for your neighbor and 
yourself by joining the Red Cross during 
Roll Call, Nov. 11-28. 


NORTHWEST OHIO CLASSIS 


The Northwest Ohio Classis met in reg- 
ular Fall Session, Sept. 30 and Oct. 1 in 
Zion Church, Fireside, Ohio, the Rev. Bert 
E. Wynn, pastor. The meeting was open- 
ed with a devotional service, after which 
the president of Classis, the Rev. Perry 
H. Bauman called the meeting to order. 
At the second session of Classis a thought- 
ful and devotional sermon was preached 
by the Rev. H. E. Pheiffer who is a min- 
ister from the “EH” group of our Church 
on the topic, “The Divine Christ Today.” 

Representatives of the four Boards of 
our Church spoke in behalf of their im- 
mediate needs and interests. 

A wider use of Missionary literature 
was urged with the crowning effort for the 
support of Missions coming with the recom: 
mendation that each member be won to 
“remember the Lord’s work first.” In the 
report on Evangelism the feeling was ex- 
pressed that we need more interested men 
in the Church. Efforts to more adequately ~ 
meet the needs of people and enrich their 
daily living were urged. 

After accepting the invitation of the 
Rey. T. C. Wiemer to hold the Spring meet- 
ing of Classis at Trinity Church, Detroit, 
Michigan, a motion was made to adjourn. 
Dr. Charles E. Miller pronounced the bene- 
diction. 

* —C. V. Rhodes. ' 
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Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins Oct. 
8 assured the 520 delegates to the 55th 
annual convention of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor at Atlantie City that busi- 
ness, industry and agriculture had definite- 
ly “made the turn” toward recovery. 
Major James H. Doolittle flew to San- 
ta Monica, Cal., Oct. 10, to give the Spirit 
of St. Louis Aeronautical Medal to Mrs. 
Will Rogers. This medal was awarded 
the humorist before he was killed with 
Wiley Post in an air crash in Alaska. 
Bruno Richard Hauptmann, convicted 
kidnapper and murderer of Charles A. 
Lindbergh, Jr., lost his fight for life in the 
Court of Errors and Appeals, New Jersey’s 
highest tribunal. 13 New Jersey judges 
unanimously rejected all defense pleas. 
An appeal to the Supreme Court is planned. 
The League of Nations Assembly opened 
Oct. 9 its hearing of the case of the Coun- 
cil against the Italian Government as an 
aggressor subject to sanctions with only 
2 of the 69 League members favoring 
Italy. These were Austria and Hungary. 
Ray Murphy, newly elected National 
Commander of the American Legion, Oct. 
9, invited the American Federation of 
Labor to form a united front with his 
organization to fight “communism and all 
subversive influences,” William Green, 
president of the federation, replying in 
the presence of delegates to the labor con- 


vention, at Atlantic City, accepted the 
invitation to co-operate. 

Government expenditures for a little 
over 3 months of the current fiscal year 
passed the two billion mark Oct. 7, break- 
ing all previous records in the country’s 
peacetime history, the Treasury disclosed. 

The anniversary of the accession of King 
Fuad in 1917 was celebrated Oct. 9 in 
Egypt with a public holiday. 

Colombia has agreed to reduce duties on 
more than 50% of this country’s exports 
to her in exchange for little more than a 
promise that the United States would keep 
Colombia’s coffee, bananas and minor com- 
modities on the free list, where they al- 
ways have been. These are the details of 
the reciprocal trade agreement between 
the two countries. 

A sharp warning to Americans against 
engaging in transactions of any character 
either with Italy or Ethiopia, was issued 
by Secretary Hull in a statement, Oct. 10. 
With emphasis he said, “I repeat that our 
objective is to keep this country out of 
war.” 

51 governments representing four-fifths 
of mankind joined, Oct. 10, through the 
League of Nations Assembly at Geneva in 
a verdict that “the Italian Government has 
resorted to war in disregard of its cove- 
nants under Article XII of the League’s 
covenant.” 
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COLUMN 


Th onal Seminary | ‘of “the Reformed 
{ ees in the U. S., Lancaster, Pa. 
st of the educational institu- 


{t is conducted 
The 


| is the olde 
io of the Reformed Church. 
DY ie three Hastern Synods. 


(inglish) 
I’rofessors, members of the Board of Visitors 
wid members of the Board of Trustees are 
‘lected by the Synods. It provides a course 
of three years. It has a faculty of eight 


Professors and Instructors. It also offers a 
post-graduate course of two years, leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. Tuition is 
free. 

For eatalogue or information address the 
President, 

REV. GEO. W. RICHARDS, D. D., LL. D., 

Lancaster. Pa. 


Franklin and Marshall 
College 


Lancaster, Pa. 


Dffers Liberal Courses in The Arts and 
Sciences 


Seven new buildings recently erected. 
The “Fackenthal Laboratories” offers 
most complete equipment for work in the 
Sciences for pre-medical students. The 
new indoor Swimming Pool completes a 
yery thorough equipment for athletics. 
The Plan of Comprehensive Final Exam- 
inations enriches the curriculum and 
provides for the most modern needs in 
education. Write for catalog. 

Scholarships Available for Students 

for the Ministry 
JOHN A. SCHAEFFER, PH.D.,Sc.D.; President 


URSINUS COLLEGE 


GEORGE L. OMWAKE, LL.D., President 


Approved by the Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, The American 
Association of University Women and the Asso- 
ciation of American Universities. Exceptional ad- 
vantages for instruction and study in all branches 
of the sciences and the liberal arf8. Group System 
providing special preparation for the professions 
and intellectual occupations. Fourteen modernly 
equipped laboratories, two fine auditoriums, twenty- 
six classrooms, and more than a score of confer- 
ence rooms for professors. Library and Gymnasium. 
Twenty acres of improved fields for athletics. A 
strictly residential college for men and women, 
Expenses held to a minimum. 


For information address 
FRANKLIN I. SHEEDER, Jr. 


Registrar 
COLLEGEVILLE PENNSYLVANIA 


The Mercersburg 
Academy 


Thorough instruction, college prepar- 
atory work being especially successful. 
Personal interest is taken in each boy, 
the aim being to inspire in every pupil 
the lofty ideals of thorough scholarship, 
broad attainments, sound judgment and 
Christian manliness. For catalogue and 
further information, address ‘ 


BOYD EDWARDS, D.D., S.T.D., LL.D. 
Headmaster, Mercersburg, Pa. 


Hood College 


HENRY I. STAHR, D.D., 
President 


Accredited college for women. A.B., 
and B.S. in Home Economics. 
Teacher-training. Twelve modern, 
well-equipped buildings, including 
new dormitory. 125 acres. 
For catalogue address 
REGISTRAR, 
HOOD COLLEGE, Frederick, Md. 
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The 11 years of republicanism in Greece Pa yi 

ended Oct. 10 when General George Kon- EDI sk Oe VT ION AL 

dylis, minister of war, seized control of P 

the government and the Greek assembly COLI MEN 


subsequently voted the return to the throne 
of King George, who during exile has been 
living in England. 

A general arms embargo against Italy 
and permission for Ethiopia to import all 
the war munitions she needs were ordered 
Oct. 11 by the full sanctions committee 
of the League of Nations. 

Delegates from 30 States, meeting at 
Trenton, Oct. 11, in the first session of an 
interstate conference on crime, unanimous- 
ly adopted a resolution to establish an 
Interstate Crime Commission to be com- 
posed of one member from each of the 
48 States. The conference was held under 
the auspices of the New Jersey Commis- 
sion of Interstate Co-operation, created 
by the last Legislature. 

Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt celebrated 
her 51st birthday anniversary Oct. 11 at 
Val Kill Cottage, Hyde Park, N. Y., with 
her friend and business associate, Miss 
Nancy Cook. 

A series of 28 or more minor earthquakes 
shook sections of Montana Oct. 12, caus- 
ing considerable property damage and caus- 
ing hundreds of persons to flee from their 
homes. 

Italy formally annexed Aduwa, the capi- 
tal of the rich Tigre Province, Oct. 13. The 
formal rites of annexation were conducted 
in the presence of General Emilio de Bono, 
commander of the advancing Italian 
armies. 

Walery Slawek has resigned as Premier 
of Poland and with him his cabinet. This 
followed the failure of electoral reforms 
fathered by the retiring Premier. 

Dr. William Joseph Showalter, editor, 
and chief of the research division of the 


“National Geographic Magazine”, died at 
his residence in Washington, Oct. 14, in 


his 58th year. 

Aksum, the holy city of ancient Ethi- 
opia, fell into the hands of Italy’s armies 
Oct. 13 without so much as a single gun 
shot. All the warriors of Emperor Haile 
Selassie had evacuated the city and the 
entire civil population manifested its sub- 
mission to the Italian authorities. 

The Liberal party, under the leadership 
of former Premier Maekenzie King, suc- 
ceeded Oct. 14 in taking over the Con- 
servative party administration of Premier 
R. B. Bennett and will direct the destinies 
of the new Canadian Government. 

The delegates of 50 governments agreed 
Oct. 14 at Geneva on a complete credit 
blockage of Italy to be put into effect by 
Oct. 31. This measure prohibits commer- 
cial eredits, through which most interna- 
tional trade is done, and makes only cash 
and barter business possible between Italy 
and those applying the measure. 

Andrew W. Mellon, former Secretary of 
the Treasury, has arranged for a $10,000,- 
000 trust deed for the erection of a na- 
tional gallery at Washington. The Mellon 
Public Educational and Charitable Trust, 
organized in 1930, was chiefly for the crea- 
tion of this gallery. Mr. Mellon has also 
given his paintings and other articles 
valued at more than $25,000,000. 

Seven thousand delegates attended the 
National Safety Council at its convention 
at Louisville, Ky., Oct. 14. Governor Hoff- 
man of New Jersey called on all states to 
cut the number of auto deaths 35%. 

A call to students in high schools and 
colleges throughout the country to unite 
in a demonstration for peace at 11 A. M. 
on Armistice Day was sounded Oct. 13 by 
8 national youth organizations. 

The number of fatalities in which auto- 
mobiles were involved rose to a new high 
in 1934 when 83,980 were killed in or by 
motor cars, according to a preliminary 
survey issued by the director of the Bu- 
reau of the Census. 

The Supreme Court agreed Oct. 14 to 
pass on the constitutionality of two vital 
New Deal measures—the AAA and TVA 
acts. 


Cedar Crest College 
The Reformed Church 


ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 
WILLIAM F. CURTIS, Litt. D. 
President 
A. B. and B. 8. Degrees 
Religious Education and Social Service es- 
pecially commended by our Church leaders, 
Exceptional Opportunities for Permanent 
Investments, Confer with the President 
or his Field Associate, Rev. George W. 

Spotts, Telford, Pa. ‘ 


Franklin and Marshall 
Academy 


Lancaster Pennsylvania 
A College Preparatory School for Boys 
Enters about 40 boys per year to 12 to 

15 coheges. Phi Beta Kappa honors in 

four colleges last year. Fine school home, 

thorough work and helpful supervision. 

Moderate cost. 


Send for illustrated catalogue. 


EDWIN M. HARTMAN, A. M. Pd.D., 
) Principal 


Catawba College 


An accredited college for men and women, lo- 
cated in the healthful Piedmont region of North 
Carolina. Courses lead to the A.B. and B.S. de- 
grees. Special emphasis on preparation for the 
professions, business life, home economics, and 
music. Graduates now enrolled in leading eastern 
professional and graduate schools. 


Outstanding Features: 


High scholarship Wholesome campus life 
Minimum charges 
Well-developed program of indoor and outdoor sports 


For catalog and registration blanks, address the President, 
HOWARD R. OMWAKE, Ped. D., Litt. D. 


Salisbury, N. C. 
HEIDELBERG COLLEGE 


TIFFIN, OHIO 


A STANDARD COLLEGE FOUNDED 1850 
CO-EDUCATIONAL 


College of Arts and Science 
Conservatory of Music 
School of Oratory 
Art Department 


Heidelberg trains ministers, missionaries, religious 


directors and social workers, and offers alse 


wnedical, pre-law, pre-engineering, pre-journa 
courses, and courses in business administration. 
Heidelberg insists upon high standards of 


scholarship, personal contact with mature teachers, 
an unmistakable Christian atmosphere, 
minimum expense. 


For free catalogue write to 


CHARLES E. MILLER, D.D., LL.D. 
President. 
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Miss Rosa E. Ziegler, Editor, 
440 N. 7th St., Lebanon, Pa. 


in Terre Haute, Ind., and the other 
dianapolis. Miss Carrie M. Ke 
executive secretary of the W. M. 
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was the representative of the General Syn- 
odical Society and the main speaker at 
both these Institutes. The Terre Haute 
Institute was presided over by Mrs. L. i. 
Croft, president of Indianapolis Classis. 
The society of Clay City with its pastor 
and 23 members took the honors for the 
largest representation at this Institute. 
Mrs. Ackman, Classical Secretary of Citi- 


zenship, gave a challenging message at 
both meetings. Mrs. Schmid, Classical 


Secretary of Organization and Membership 
had a fine new map of the Classis on dis- 
play and used it as a basis for her pre- 
sentation. Several women and the pastor 
from the only unorganized congregation in 
the Classis were present. <A number of 
ministers were present who were all keenly 
interested in the discussions. An inter- 
esting feature of these Institutes was the 
general discussion period when many im- 
portant questions were asked and dis- 
cussed. 


In a lovely setting of autumn leaves 
and flowers and yellow candles, the Skip- 
pack Guild entertained the Guild Rally of 
Philadelphia Classis on the afternoon and 
evening of Oct. 5, with 138 people regis- 
tered. During the afternoon, both the 
Eastern and General Synodical delegates 
gave fine reports of the meetings they at- 
tended. The 3 discussion groups were well 
led and the girls felt they had gained 
much to take back to their own Guilds. 
A delicious dinner was served. Mrs. Wen- 
ner, president of Philadelphia Classis, gave 
an inspiring talk after which Mrs. Alliene 
DeChant Seltzer challenged the girls to 
come build a Christ-like world overcoming 
race prejudice and establishing peace and 
she also gave suggestions for some definite 
work in missions, 


The 42nd Annual Convention of the W. 
M. S. of Lehigh Classis was held Oct. 8 
in St. John’s Church, Kutztown, Pa., Rev. 
E. K. Angstadt, pastor. Morning devo- 
tions were conducted by Mrs. Edgar Stah- 
ley. The Convention was opened with a 
fine message from the president, Mrs. 
Charles Bachman, after which the dele- 
gates who attended Eastern Synodical Con- 
vention gave their reports in the form of 
a round table conference. Mrs. Charles 
Freeman, Secretary of Organization and 
Membership of the Eastern Synodical So- 
ciety, gave a talk about the work of her 
department. The afternoon session was 
opened with a very impressive Memorial 
Service conducted by Mrs. L. L. Anewalt 
for the two past presidents, Mrs. Charles 
Nadig and Miss Anna Grim. A Life Mem- 
bership Pageant was rendered under the 
leadership of the Secretary of Life Mem- 
bers and Members in Memoriam, Mrs. E. 
L. Angstadt. The speaker for the after- 
noon was Mrs. Milton Lang of Baltimore, 
who used as her theme, “Builders of the 
World,” which she very ably interpreted. 
She also told of her work among the lepers 
in India. 


The address of Mrs. F. W. Leich, presi- 
dent of the W. M. S. G. S., continues to be 
for this year, 721 Fairview Ave., Webster 
Groves, Mo. This fall Mrs. Leich is doing 
Institute work in Iowa, Nebraska and Mis- 
souri Classes. She will also cover the 3 
Classes in Northwest Synod and in Novem- 
ber will spend some time with the Insti- 
tutes in Eastern Synod. 


The Fall Institute and Semi-Annual 
Meeting of Lebanon Classis will be held 
Nov. 9, sessions opening at 9.15 A. M. and 
at 1.30 P. M. the representative of the 
W. M.S. G. S will be Mrs F. W. Leich, 


who will aid in conferences and lead in’ 


the discussions. Reports of the Conven- 
tions of General Synod and Eastern Synod 
will be given by the delegates who at- 


tended. A part of the morning will be 


taken up by conferences held by the vari- 
ous departmental secretaries. Two new 
Guilds will be recognized at the afternoon 


session, those of the Rexmont & Tulpe- 


hocken Churches. Mrs. Carl Sipple, of our 
mission in Japan, will be the missionary 
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HOW HIGH ARE OUR IDEALS? 


DEALS RULE LIFE. This is true of the business man at his desk or the day laborer 
on a railroad. But the important consideration is the quality of these ideals. A 
minister’s ideais are high, pure and unselfish. 


a plan, providing for wife and family in the event of his decease in early or later years. 


The various Life Insurance policies of the PRESBYTERIAN MINISTERS’ FUND 
give necessary protection for the dear ones in the family, and also for the head of the 


family himself. 


Among others, he will have outlined 


The PRESBYTERIAN MINISTERS’ FUND 


(INTERDENOMINATIONAL) 


Write for the information (with your birth date) to the 


| MINISTERS’ 
FUND” f 


Home Office: 


1805-07 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
MATTHEW J. HYNDMAN, D.D., President 


speaker for the afternoon. The G. M. G. 
Rally of Lebanon Classis will be held Fri- 
day evening, Nov. 8, at the Schaefferstown 
Church. All Guilds of the Classis should 
plan to send large delegations. The Mis- 
sion Band Rally of this Classis is sched- 
uled for Nov. 2 at 2 P. M. in the Myers- 
town ‘Chureh. A fine program has been 
arranged for the children with Mrs. Carl 
Sipple of Japan, a trained kindergartner, 
as the guest entertainer. 

A Guest Night was held by the Diana 
Sitgreaves Missionary Society (a Young 
Woman’s Society) of St. Mark’s Church, 
Easton, Pa., Sept. 16, at the Church. The 
G. M. G. and the W. M.S. were the guests. 
The president, Mrs. Koch, extended a 
greeting of welcome to the guests, also to 
Mrs. Sitgreaves who through illness had 
been unable to attend the meetings for 
the past several months. The latter was 
presented with flowers, as a token of 
esteem and appreciation for her presence. 
Short messages were given by Mrs. Lum, 
Mrs. Vanetta and Miss Mathews, repre- 
sentatives of the Classis, W. M. S., and 
Girls’ Guild respectively. Musical selec- 
tions were rendered by Miss Bell and Mrs. 
Fretz accompanied by Mrs. F. Teske. Mar- 
garet Dillon gave the talk on the Mission 
Study book. Mrs. Paul Miller and Mrs. 
Held of Allentown gave interesting talks 
and answered questions pertaining to the 
Jewish race. A social hour followed which 
was enjoyed by all. 


While Miss Carrie Kerschner was doing 
Institute work recently in Indianapolis, 
a Luncheon was given in her honor on 
Sept. 30, at the home of Mrs. Margaret 
Schmidt, the Secretary of Organization 
and Membership of Indianapolis Classis. 
The Indianapolis ladies appreciates very 
much haying Miss Kerschner in their 
midst. 
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THE REV. REUBEN F. SHULTZ 


Rey. Reuben Fouse Shultz died Satur- 
day, Oct. 
aged 79 years, 11 months, 12 days, being 
stricken suddenly on the morning after 
Mrs. Shultz and he had arrived,in Florida 
for the winter, following a safe motor 
journey from their home at 501 Oxford 
Ave., Dayton, Ohio. Services were held 
Oct. 14 in St. Petersburg, where he was 
widely known as the present president of 
the famed Three Quarters of a Century 
Club, and on Oct. 17 in Dayton, where 
his body was laid to rest in the Woodland 
Cemetery. 

This beloved brother in Christ was a 
native of Entriken, Pa., a graduate of 
the former Heidelberg Seminary (in 1887), 


12, at St. Petersburg, Florida, . 
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FREE. Our large catalogue of music of 


services, pageants, etc., is 
CHRISTMAS HELPER NO. 23—25 cents. 
More than 100 choice exercises, recita- 
tions, drills, pantomimes and music, also 
2 special features and songs. Material 
for all departments. 

PAGEANTRY. Catalogue describes new 
and interesting pageants, cantatas, dra- 
matizations and song stories which will 
be sent for examination. 

IDEAL SOLOS AND DUETS. A new 
book now ready. Every Gospel Singer 
should have it. Beautifully bound; full 
of striking songs, $1.00 postpaid; send 
postal now to 

Hall-Mack Co., 15th & Cherry Sts., Phila., Pa. 


and served various pastorates in Ohio, in- 
cluding the Reedsburg, Fairfield, Spring- 
field, Germantown and Ohmer Park, Day- 
ton, charges. Before his retirement some 
years ago, he acted as a field agent of 
the Central Seminary. He is survived by 
two sisters and a brother; by his wife, 
Mrs. Minnie Cooke Shultz, and by two 
daughters, Miss Katherine E. Shultz, of 
Dayton, and Mrs. Purd E. Deitz, of Phil- 
adelphia. 


THE REV. ROBERT MILLER KERN 


Robert Miller Kern, son of the late 

James and Matilda (nee Miller) Kern, 
was born on Jan. 21, 1873, at Neffs, North 
Whitehall Township, Lehigh Co., Pa. He 
was baptized in infaney by Rey. J. S. 
Renninger, the Lutheran pastor of the 
Unionville Church, his mother’s pastor. 
He was confirmed at the age of 16 by Dr. 
E. J. Fogel, the Reformed pastor of the 
Unionville Church. At the age of 16, he 
was elected teacher of the Hoffman’s 
School, Washington Township, Lehigh Co., 
which he taught one term. He then en- 
tered Keystone State Normal School, 
Kutztown, Pa., graduating in 1892. That 
fall, he was elected teacher at Bethany 
Orphans’ Home, where he taught for one 
year. 
“ He then entered Franklin and Marshall 
College and became very active in “The 
Sunday School Band’, which traveled over 
Eastern Pennsylvania in the interests of 
Sunday School work. Graduating from 
Franklin and Marshall in 1897, he entered 
the Theological Seminary at Lancaster. 
During his summer vacation of 1899, he 
organized a congregation at Packerton, 
Pa. He graduated from the Seminary in 
1900. 

Although initial meetings were held to 
organize the St. Andrew Reformed Church 
in Allentown during the spring months of 
1900, the actual work of developing and 
establishing the new congregation was ac- 
complished by Rev. Robert M. Kern: Ac- 
cepted and elected pastor of the small 
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group, without preaching a trial sermon, 
he preached his first sermon to the group 
on July 1, 1900, in the Academy of Musie. 
He was ordained and installed as pastor 
of the St. Andrew Church on July 9, 1900, 
in Zion Church, by a committee of Classis 
consisting of Revs. T. J. Hacker, D. F. 
Schoedler, and J. P. Bachman. For 30 
years he labored with and served this 
congregation faithfully. Through his un- 
tiring efforts, a substantial and adequate 
structure was erected in 1903. <A _ good- 
sized congregation was soon established 
in which Rev. Mr. Kern developed a real 
loyalty to our Beloved Zion. 


While laying plans to remodel the pres- 
ent structure, Rev. Mr. Kern was stricken 
with apoplexy on Noy. 11, 1929. When he 
realized that he would be unable to re- 
main in active service because of his in- 
capacities, he resigned as pastor in Sept., 
1930. The congregation immediately 
elected him pastor emeritus, which posi- 
tion he held for five years. "During these 
five years he was regular in his attendance 
at the worship services, and occasionally 
assisted in the services or in the perform- 
ance of pastoral ministrations. However, 
since April, 1985, he was for the greater 
portion of time confined to his bed. Three 
days before his death, he was again strick- 
en and remained in a coma until the 
eternal summons came on Oct. 9, 1935, at 
the age of 62 years, 8 months and 17 days. 

Besides ably serving his congregation, 
Rev. Mr. Kern was Treasurer of Lehigh 
Classis for many years. He was actively 
interested in the Phoebe Deaconess Home, 
being the last of the original Board. of 
Trustees of the Home. He served as Treas- 
urer and President of the Board, and also 
for a time was Superintendent of the 
Home. For many years, he also served as 
editor of the Adult Sunday School Quar- 
terly of our denomination. 


In 1906, he was united in marriage with 
Mary A. Long, who survives to mourn his 
departure, together with two sons, Paul 
J. Kern and Joseph L. Kern, both of Al- 
lentown; one brother, Howard Kern of 
Neffs, Pa., and 3 sisters, Mrs. Edward 
Lauchnor and Mrs. Calvin Ritter of Neffs, 
Pa., and Mrs. Mabel Heberly of Allen- 
town. 


Following private Communion with his 
family on Good Friday, 1935, Rev. Mr. 
Kern made complete funeral arrangements 
which were closely followed out on Sat- 
urday, Oct. 13. Following brief private 
services at the home, conducted by his 
successor at St. Andrew, Rev. Henry I. 
Aulenbach, publie services were held in 
St. Andrew Church. A procession of 30 
ministers formed to head the procession 
into the Chureh. The services in the 
Church were in charge of Rev. H. I. Aulen- 
bach, with President George W. Richards 
offering the prayer and delivering the 
sermon. Dr. Richards used as his text I 
Cor. 3:10, “According to the grace of God 
which is given unto me as a wise Master- 
builder, I have laid the foundation, and 
another buildeth thereon.” 

Following these services, the procession 
led to Grandview Cemetery, where the 
earthly remains of a faithful laborer in 
the Lord’s vineyard were tenderly laid to 
rest. Rey. W. D. Mathias, President of 
Lehigh Classis, was in charge, with Dr, 
A. O. Reiter offering the prayer, Dr. W. 
F. Curtis conducting the committal, and 
the benediction being pronounced by Dr. 
George W. Richards. Eight brethren in 
the ministry were pall-bearers: Dr. A. O. 
Reiter, Dr. W. F. Curtis, Dr. G. B. Smith, 
Revs. D. E. Schaeffer, J. P. Bachman, C. 
D. Kressly, E. E. Sensenig, and R. L. 
Rupp. 

In addition to the brethren mentioned 
above, the following were present: Drs. 
Wm. F, DeLong, J. G. Rupp, M. H. Bren- 
singer, C. A. Butz, J. J. Schaeffer, Charles 
E. Schaeffer, J. Rauch Stein, Thomas H. 
Leinbach, Paul R. Pontius, Martin W. 
Schweitzer, and Revs. A. 8. Leiby, Charles 
F. Althouse, Franklin H. Moyer, E. W. 
Kriebel, H. I. Crow, J. P. Diefenderfer, 


C. W. Buffington, J. B. Landis, W. G. 
Mantz. 

No more fitting and appropriate state- 
ment can be made at the end of the 
earthly service of a true servant of God 
than that made by Dr, Richards at the 
end of his eulogy of Rev. Robert Miller 
Kern: “He was a good minister of Jesus 
Christ.” —H. I. A. 


REV. DR. G. S. RICKER 
The Rev. Dr. George 8. Ricker, who has 
been for several years a contributor to 
the editorial columns of this paper, passed 
away at his home in Wichita, Kansas, Oct. 
8, 1935, at the advanced age of 88 years. 


While walking along Oakland Ave., he 
was struck by an auto. He was rushed to 
the hospital, but never recovered con- 


sciousness. He began his ministry with 
the Free Baptists (now merged with the 
Northern Baptists), but after a dozen 
years united with the Congregationalists, 
serving many years with that denomina- 
tion. From 1902 to 1918 he was engaged 
in social service, then for several years 
as treasurer of Fairmount College; in 1922 
he accepted a hearty call to the pastorate 
of our Brown Memorial Church, Wichita, 
Kansas, which he had been supplying 
while serving the college. At the age of 
fourscore he resigned and retired from 
active work. Fairmount College conferred 
the degree of L.H.D. upon him many years 
ago, and Bates College, his alma mater, 
gave him the degree of Doctor of Divinity 
on the 62nd anniversary of his graduation 
from that institution. He was for many 
years the only surviving member of the 
first class to graduate from that college. 
In addition to the considerable volume 
of matter contributed to the “Messenger” 
and other religious papers and the public 
press, Dr. Ricker printed two small vol- 
umes of poems for private circulation, and 
he leaves several volumes of material un- 
published. Mrs. Ricker passed away in 
June, 1928, after 57 years of married 
life. There were 7 children, two dying in 
infancy, 11 grandchildren, and 3 great- 
grandchildren. Dr. Ricker at the age of 
88 published a small volume of poems, 
“The Magi and the Star and Other Poems.” 


PROF. A. R. KURTZ 


Recognized for his sterling qualities as 
an educator and prominent in Church, 
Sunday School and fraternities, Prof. A. 
R. Kurtz, 39, principal of the Shaw Ave- 
nue Public School and connected with 
local schools since 1921, died Sept. 28 at 
the McKeesport Hospital, following a 
year’s illness that became serious a week 
prior to his death. Popular among mem- 
bers of the school board, with his superior, 
among teachers, pupils and all others with 
whom he came in contact, because of his 
efficiency, personality and willingness to 
work for any good cause, Prof. Kurtz’s 
demise cast gloom over many groups of 
this district where he had endeared him- 
self to a legion of friends. 

As a testimonial to him, appropriate ex- 
ercises were held in each of the high 
school buildings and all schools were dis- 
missed in time to permit attendance at 
the funeral services. Tributes were paid 
to him as “a whole-souled, conscientious, 
devoted schoolman and public-spirited cit- 
izen a noble Christian gentleman 

d always discharging every duty 
entrusted to his care with great credit.” 

Ammon Roland Kurtz was born Apr. 17, 
1896, at Bismarck (Quentin), Lebanon Co., 
Pa., a son of Harry S. and Hannah HE. 
Brubacher-Kurtz. He was graduated from 
Lebanon Co. High School, Millersville 
Normal School and received A.B. and A.M. 
degrees from Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege. He also studied at Columbia Uni- 
versity and the University of Pittsburgh 
for a doctor’s degree. He taught at Quen- 
tin Grammar School, South Lebanon, 
Schaefferstown and Camp ‘Hill High 
Schools, and in 1921 came to McKeesport 
High School, where he taught mathemat- 
ics and science until he became principal 
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and the Teach- + 
which position he 


of the Shaw Avenue School 
ers’ Training School, 
held until his death. 


OE 
Professor Anemon Roland Kurtz 


Prof. Kurtz was active in Church and 
Sunday School work, being superintendent 
of First Reformed 8. S., senior elder of © 
the Consistory, president. of Monongahela 
Valley Bible School and a trustee of the 
local Y. M. C. A. He was a member of 
the Phi Kappa Sigma, Alliquippa Lodge, | ; 
No. 375, F. and A. M., McKeesport Royal 
Arch Chapter No. 282, McKeesport Com- 


mandery, No. 86, Knights Templar, and ey: 
of the Philosophy of Edueation Club of - 
the University of Pittsburgh, serving as ~ 
vice-president of the latter last year. oe 


He is survived by his wife, Edna M. a 
Wise- eae his parents, and 2 r0Sheranue es 
Harry A., of Shamokin, and Mays G., of 
Lebanon. Knights Templar officers and 
members conducted services at his late © ‘ oe 
home at 3709 Woodland Ave., and funeral 
services were held at First Church, Oct. 1 
at 3.30, Rev. W. E. Reifsnyder officiating, 
assisted by Rev. A. M. Billman of Fourth 
Church, Harrisburg, a former pastor. In- 
terment was made at Mt. Vernon Ceme- oy: 
tery. Ms 
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ELDER MATT SEILER 


Mr. Seiler departed this life after an - 
illness of five days, on Sept. 30. He was © “ ery 
born in Switzerland Oct. 21, 1865, and ie 
came to America at the age of 7, with." = 
his family. They settled in the ‘coulee 
country of LaCrosse Co., Wisconsin, be- 
cause it reminded them of the hills and 
valleys of their native land. He was con- 
firmed by Pastor Kanne into full member- 
ship with the Reformed Church, and re- 
mained an active and interested member 
of Trinity congregation, Mormon Coule 
LaCrosse, all his life. He served as 
Deacon for many years, and in 1934 w: 
elected Elder. He was delegate to t 
1935 Classis and Synod sessions. Fe 
years ago he was married to Mina Schil 
whose family were among the founde 
of Trinity. He is survived by her and 


and the reas E. R. Vornholt, pre 
from the text, Ee. 9:5. The “Fro 
an organization began 50 years a 


appropriate songs. Mr. Seiler was 
is mourned by the congregation, 


he was a faithful attendant at 
and a source of inspiration to 


knew him. We have to comf 
words of Jesus: “Where I am, 
also.” 


